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KENNAMETAL UNDERCUT- 


TER BITS CUT 35 PLACES 
(before regrinding) WHERE 


te . Coe 


35 places cut between resharpenings through coal havin 
clay veins—that's the average performance of Kennameta 
Bits in just one Pennsylvania coal mine. Furthermore, in 
nearby areas, where the face is clean, Kennametal Bits are 
cutting up to 250 places between resharpenings! 


ul us 
Before Kennametal Bits were used, operations in the mine 
had been seriously delayed because the previously used | 
bits could cut, on the average, only one place, and then Machines 


Gage Gage 
would have to be removed from the chain. Cincinnati Cincinnati Cincinnati 


Why do Kennametal Bits make cutting-in operations ‘eter — jee 
vaya a where previously the cost was prohibitive? 


Prox Prox Prox 
hy do they retain their edge, and cut far more footage? Sullivan Sullivan Sullivan 


Because the cutting edge is Kennametal—the tough, bene bev 
durable tool material that is exceptionally hard (75 
Rockwell C compared to 66 for hardest tool steels). 
What do Kennametal Bits cost? 
Their first cost is higher than that of other bits, but their 
ultimate cost is insignificant, taking into consideration 
the economies effected through their use. 


Want to increase the productivity of your mining ma- 
chines, and their crews? 


Test Kennametal Bits under your operating conditions 
—and compare results. A note from you brings catalog 
particulars and prices, or our mining engineer—which- 
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@ Illustrating a Jeffrey tandem locomotive for han- 


dling greater tonnages—easier — faster. Heavy duty, 


rugged Jeffrey locomotives like these, teamed with 
equally dependable Jeffrey gathering locomotives 
are performing a major service in transporting coal 
from working face to preparation plant in hundreds 
of mines. There’s a Jeffrey locomotive in a type and 


size to meet your haulage and gathering needs. 
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AULACE 
VOMOTIVES 


CUTTERS @ LOADERS e@ DRILLS e@ JIGS @ UNDERGROUND 
CONVEYORS @ LOCOMOTIVES e@ FANS e@ BLOWERS ” 
TIPPLES AND TIPPLE EQUIPMENT @ FEEDERS @ CRUSHERS 

CONVEYORS @ CHAINS AND TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
958-99 North Fourth Street 
16 


Ohio 


Columbus 
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MINE MORE WITH WHEAT 


THE CAP LAMP 


It is a proven fact that light and productivity go e a 
hand in hand. Especially is this true underground WHEAT 
where more and better light always means more and GIVES YOU THESE 


better production—with a far greater margin of safety. 


Wheat, the approved cap lamp can actually reduce 1. 20% Brighter light at 


: 5 working face. 
fatigue, lower the accident rate and raise the output 2. Compact, lightweight, 
level as much as 20% per man day! Even at the end balanced, streamlined. 

of the shift Wheat remains bright and maintains light; 80% efficient at 
the end of shift. 

more than 80% of its initial efficiency. 4. Emergency bulb means 
z miner is never in the 

Because these are dollar-producing facts that no dark. 
5. Simple, fool-proof, self. 
mine owner or operator can afford to ignore, it will iets Gain aa. 


tem—battery charged 
through headpiece and 


pay you to investigate Wheat—the productive cap 


lamp now cord of lamp. 


KOEHLER — THE FIRST LAMP APPROVED BY THE U.S.BUREAU OF MINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KOEHLER MFG. CO. 


MARLBORO, MASS. 


SPECIALISTS IN MINE LIGHTING 
FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS _ ®vsG&0-ctrenosste 


SENSITIVE 
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“Tops’ in Drop Bottoms! 


Berwick, Pa. + Pittsburgh - Huntington, W. Va. 


The unloading operation in Drop-Bottom 


interruption, bring out a lot more coal and at lower |) 
per ton! All-welded end sill construction and dou, 
action spring bumpers are only a few of the m ' 
exclusive features of (.C.f- Mine Cars. Ask our S | 
Representative to demonstrate the reasons why Q.C. |) 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPA): 


New York + Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Cleveland} 
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In building access roads, in strip- 
ping overburden, in moving spoil 
banks, tailings or culm—and in 
ore removal—the matchless oper- 
ating economy of International 
Diesel TracTracTors increases the 
profits of mining. 

Traction power that masters 
any terrain—power to lift, dig and 
carry even under adverse condi- 
tions—power that’s quickly avail- 
able wherever you need it, in any 
kind of weather, from drawbars 
or take-off shafts—that’s what you 
get when you standardize on 
International Diesel Crawlers for 
the many jobs they do. 


TRACTRACTORS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 


Instant starting, full-Diesel en- 
gines with unexcelled capacities 
for work. Sturdy construction, 
excellent balance, superior track 
assemblies, matchless service 
accessibility. These are points 
your nearest International Indus- 
trial Power Distributor will explain 
and demonstrate to prove the ad- 
vantages you can gain with Inter- 
national Diesels. Call him or see 
him now. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


WHEEL TRACTORS 


AL Diese! 14° 
INTERNATIONAL 
got 
ot 
— 
gd 
| Industrial Power 


Time and Money-Saving Features 
OF BOWDIL 


FABRI-FORGED 


CUTTER BARS AND CHAINS 


Rivet lock princi- 
ple assembles quickly, 
holds securely. 


Shoulders on lugs and links carry 
the load . . . lengthen chain life. 


WIDE WEARING STRIPS INSURE 
SMOOTH, WOBBLE-FREE RUN 


NOW-—ready for immediate delivery—Bowdil 
presents advanced equipment to meet modern 
needs economically. The shoulders on the lugs 
and links, plus the wider wearing strips on the 
bar greatly speed and improve cutting opera- 
tions by: 

1. Increasing bearing surfaces 

2. Reducing leverages over 2 lit 

3. Stabilizing deflection 
With Bowdil’s famous Concave Cutter Bits in i} 
the holders, this equipment will definitely de 
prove operating economy for you. ; 


CONVENTIONAL BOWDIL 


Write for complete information con- 
tained in Bowdil’s folder “Another Step 
Ahead.” We will be glad to present cost 
saving facts. 


COAL CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


CANTON 
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Pictured above is another reason why Union 
Pacific can maintain fast schedules. It’s one of 
the “Big Boys,” 600-ton super-powered freight 
locomotives designed to meet industry’s heaviest 
demands. 


But it takes more than horsepower to 
keep shipments rolling on schedule. The 
“know how” of many thousands of 
trained Union Pacific employees . . . the 


UTAH COLO. Kaw. 
L 4 


The Progressive 


time-saving Strategic Middle Route unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast .. . are 
plus advantages only Union Pacific 


provides. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in metro- 
politan cities from coast to coast. Call on them 
to assist in solving your transportation problems. 


For efficient, dependable freight service— 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


%*%& Union Pacific will, upon 
request, gladly furnish 
industrial or mercantile 
concerns with informa- 
tion regarding available 
sites having trackage 
facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Siraiegic Middle 
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@ After more than 40 years of quarry operation by rail, The 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. converted its haulage system 
to heavy duty trucks thereby achieving a production increase oi 
approximately 30%. The job involves removal of overburden and 
delivery of blasted rock to a crushing plant. At this quarry in western 
Pennsylvania, Bessemer operates 5 Quarry Type Rear-Dump Euclids. 


After receiving a 15-ton load from a 5 cu. yd. shovel, the Euclids 
travel 6500 feet to the crushing plant at an average speed of 
12.3 m.p.h. Total round trip time averages 13 minutes — better 
than 4 trips per hour. 


The flexibility of truck haulage over constantly changing roads has 
resulted in lower costs and increased production. For overburden 
removal, too, Euclids have proved their efficiency and dependability. 


Have you investigated the possibilities of Euclids for your own opera- 
tions? Your distributor can supply helpful information and literature. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


EUCLID 


For EARTH 


SELF Were D 
HAULING EQUIPMENT 


ROCK COAL. ORE 


EUCLID 
EARTH MOVERS 


Rear-Dump Euclids 

Capacities of 15 to 22 ¢t _— 

to 20.7 cu. 
ded top speeds of 22 to 35 
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m.p.h.... b 150 ¢ 
276 hip. Diesel engines. 
Bottom-Dump Euclids 
Capacities of 20 to 32 tons— : 
13 to 42.9 cu. yds., struck... Wy 
: loaded speeds from 26 to 34.4 ie 
-..powered by 150 to 
Euclid Loader | ik 
Fast loading of hauling equipment i 
wide: cutting’ depth 
wide...maximum cutting dep 1 
of 24" ...54" belt powered by 
150 ‘cngine 
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4 WHEEL HYDRAULIC STEERING 


All four wheels turn in this sensational 
new Joy Shuttle Car, acclaimed by en- 


4 WHEEL DRIVE 


Better performance, more tractive effort 
with shorter turning radius is the big 


gineers as a crowning achievement in 
mine haulage engineering. Turns the 
sharpest corners with half the effort. . . 
smoothly, easily by a one-handed twist 
of the steering wheel. Hydraulic steer- 
ing reduces driver fatigue! 


feature of the Joy 4 wheel drive. Adapted 
from the four-wheel military vehicles, 
this simplified wheel articulation design 
has been thoroughly proved in Army 
Trucks and Heavy Duty Distribution 
Units under heaviest military loads. 


\ 


The smaller steering wheel, located at 


the right of the driver, permits greater 
leg room. Spring steel seats, with foam 
rubber cushions add further to comfort. 
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Wii: es Rear view of Joy 6SC Shuttle Car 
. : shows low wide loading end. 


Heavy tonnage mover for low 
seams. Right hand drive optional. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO JOY MODELS 
SSC (42” high) and 6SC (31” high) 


Eight foot wheel base; manual or hy- Cable reel only; fixed discharge, low or 
draulic drive; battery or cable reel; high; sideboards can be added; ca- 
high elevated discharge end optional. pacity three tons. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL ...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES..: 
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lladvertisement 


General Public 


R 
\HEATING! 


Ne Backing up the business of every retail coal 


dealer, a forceful message on home heating is 


now included in every Bituminous Coal Institute adver- 


tisement to the general public. 


Running in full color in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Liberty . . . and in black and white in Newsweek, circu- 
lated to newspaper editors in Editor & Publisher and 
National Publisher . . . these full-page advertisements are 
illustrated by the world-renowned painter, Rockwell 
Kent. In the advertisement at the left, coal heat for homes 


is the main theme of the copy. All advertisements in this 


series feature the advantages of coal and 
burning equipment for home heating. 


telling a story that needs telling—telling it 


modern coal- 


With the rest of the Bituminous Coal Institute’s broad 
program of advertising and publicity, this campaign is 


to the people 


who determine the future of the entire coal industry. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 


- POWERS THE PROGRESS OF 


17, N. Y. 


AMERICA 
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These Operators Make 
Possible the Progressive 
Program of the B.C.I. 


Algoma Coal & Coke Co. 
American Coal Co. 
Anchor Coal Co. 
Atlantic Smokeless Coal Co. 
Ayrshire Collieries Corp. 

Barnes & Tucker Co. 
Bellingham Coal Mines 
Berwind White Coal Mining Co. 
Boone County Coal Corp. 
Central Indiana Coal Co. 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 

Coal Co. 

Clinchfield Coal Corp. 

Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc. 
Columbus Mining Co. 
Consolidation Coal Co. 

Crab Orchard Improvement Co. 
Crowe Coal Co. 

Crozer Coal & Coke Co. 
Cumberland Coal Co. 

Darr Smokeless Coal Co. 

De Bardeleben Coal Corp. 
Delta Coal Mining Co. 
Donegan Coal & Coke Co. 
Eagle Cherokee Coal Mining Co. 
Enos Coal Mining Co. 

Gay Coal & Coke Co. 

Gay Mining Co. 

Hanna Coal Co. 

Hart Coal Co. 

Harvey Coal Corp. 
Hume-Sinclair Coal Mining Co. 
Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Co. 
Imperial Smokeless Coal Co. 
Island Creek Coal Co. 

Jamison Coal & Coke Co. 
Jefferson Coal Co. 

Jewel Ridge Coal Co. 

Knott Coal Corp. 

Koppers Coal Division 

Little John Coal Co. 
Lorado Coal Mining Co. 
Loraine Coal & Dock Co. 
Loyal Hanna Coal & Coke Co. 
Marianna Smokeless Coal Co. 
Marigold Coal Mining Co. 

Mill Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
Monitor Coal & Coke Co. 
Morrisdale Coal Mining Co. 
New River Co. 

New York Coal Co. 

Page Coal & Coke Co. 
Peerless Coal & Coke Co. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Mining Co. 
Pocahontas Corporation 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co. 
Powhatan Mining Co. 

Red Jacket Coal Corp. 

Sahara Coal Co. 

Seneca Coal & Coke Co. 
Sentry Coal Mining Co. 
Sooner Coal Mining Co. 
South-East Coal Co. 

Sovereign Pocahontas Co. 
Standard Coal Co. 

Stonega Coke & Coal Co. 
Tierney Mining Co. 
Truax-Traer Coal Co. 

Turkey Gap Coal & Coke Co. 
Valley Camp Coal Co. 

West Kentucky Coal Co. 
Westmoreland Coal Co. 

West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
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ENTERPRISE CARS ECONOMIZE 
HAULAGE AT PEERLESS COAL 
AND COKE COMPANY © 


When the Peerless Coal and Coke Company, 
Vivian, West Virginia—for more than fifty years 
an active producer in the Pocahontas field—re- 
cently opened the new mine in the No. 4 Poca- 
hontas seam shown in the photograph, they had 
practically no obsolete equipment problem. 


From the beginning of operations, they were 
able to install modern coal handling equipment 
thought to be best suited to their requirements. 
Cars haul the coal from mine to dump; an un- 
derground belt conveyor system conveys the coal 
from dump to cleaning plant. 


The cars selected for this mine are all-steel, four 
axle type cars measuring 16 feet long by 7 feet 
wide, built by Enterprise Wheel & Car Corpora- 


tion, Bristol, Tenn.-Va. There are 120 in service 
at the present time, all equipped with Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings. 


The selection of Timken Bearing Equipped cars 
for this mine was based upon the Peerless Coal 
and Coke Company’s long and satisfactory ex- 
perience with them in the original mine in 
the No. 3 Pocahontas seam. The belt conveyor 
system, 2900 feet long, also is equipped with 
Timken Bearings. 


More than 1,000 mine operators know it pays to 
operate Timken Bearing Equipped cars. Specify 
Timken Bearings on your next car order—and 
make sure the trade-mark “TIMKEN” is stamped 
on every bearing. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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IAE COAL SIZEK 


that's geared” 
to the market = 


link-Belt 2-roll Sizer 
features Mechanical Roll Adjuster reauzation 


—Coal cracks with minimum fine}|) 


From all angles the Link-Belt 2-Roll coal terial received in our crushing plant”— —Less degradation and less ovet)| i 
sizer is an outstanding investment. large operator. mean more premium size. : 
ECONOMICAL: Variations in market re- jess cost, through mechanical superiority 
quirements require frequent changes in the (see list). —Quick, accurate changes of roll 


size of hed product. The Link-Belt ting accomplished by push bu ; : 
chalga ‘ne adjustment allows SERVICE LIFE: Many Link-Belt 2-Roll control, or manually. 4 


us to make these changes without appreci- ee ee in service for years, with —Simple, compact design saves sf}| 7 
able delay. Your sizer is a very practical "°8*#8!Dl© Maintenance. —Unbreakable, all-welded steel fre 


machine for our purpose in sizing ma- Let us send you further information. —Quiet operation . . . lower px}}/ § 
requirements .. . low mainteni|}/ 
cost, 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Pittsburgh 19, Wilkes-Barre, Huntington, W. Va., Denver 2, Kansas 
City 6, Mo., Cleveland 13, Indianapolis 6, Detroit 4, St. Louis 1, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 


COAL PREPARATION AND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


and 4 LINKBELT 
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Why leading operators 


The DRILL RUNNER knows that... 


STEEL CHANGES ARE QUICK AND EASY 
WITH THOR'S DIRT-PROOF, JAM PROOF 


STEEL RETAINER 


You won’t find an operator of a Thor Rock 
Drill carrying a hammer or pry-bar to 
pound the retainer free for steel changes 
. . - because the Thor retainer is easily 
opened by hand throughout the life of the 
tool. Fully enclosed to prevent jamming 


by dirt or rock, the tension spring in the 
Thor retainer cannot be over-tightened. _ 


Lubrication is done without dismantling 
the retainer so it always works easily to — 
speed steel changes and reduce friction 
and wear. 


This feature alone makes Thor Rock Drills 
preferred by operators. Add smooth per- 
formance and easy handling and you'll see 
why runners get more footage per shift— 
every shift—with Thor. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 
Milwoukee New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Lovis 
Salt Lake City San Francisco Toronto, Canada London, England 


_ PORTABLE POWER 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS e UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS e MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 
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Extra Light Weight— Light Weight—No. 33 
No. 28. A new 30 lb. A 39-pound drill espe- 


machine for soft to me- cially developed for mines, 
: dium rock. Fast and public utilities work and 
easy to handle, other uses where excep- 


tionally powerful rotation 
is required, (steel retainer 


optional) 


Medium Weight—No. 
70 Series. 3 tools in the 
55 pound class—power- 
fuland fast for deep-hole 
drilling in hard rock. 


Heavy-Duty—No. 85-B 
An 80 pound machine 
for deep drilling in the 
hardest kind of rock for- 


Light Weight—No. 38, 
A 44 pound, powerful, 
general purpose machine 
Sor medium drilling. 
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FOR MORE AND BETTER OUTPUT 


WITH ALL MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT 


The value of CARDOX 
in making the most of mechanized 
equipment extends over practically 
every phase of production. Longer cutter 
bars can be used when the face is broken down 
with CARDOX ... providing more coal per face 
for the loading machine. Loading is faster... and 
the loader is subjected to less wear...because 
the slow heaving action of CARDOX rolls the coal 
forward in a loose pile. The higher percentage of 
coarse sizes produced by the gentle heaving 
action of CARDOX makes possible: substantial 
savings in cleaning time and cost. q The 
CARDOX Mining method involves no radically 
new procedure. In fact, it makes possible 
maximum output with a minimum of 
skill and manpower. Write for full 
details on free demonstration 
in your own mine. 
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Puts an end to swing friction troubles — Another history-making P&H. development 


| For the first time in excavator history, an electric swing unit has been successfully applied to large 
| friction shovels, eliminating the greatest single source of wear and maintenance. The Magnetorque 
} 


principle is adapted from P&H’s large Electric Shovels where it has proved its greater values for 
|, over four years. 


Here are some of its outstanding advantages: 


1. It eliminates all friction on swing and 


propel motions—their adjustment and 
maintenance. 

Smoother swinging because power is 
transmitted entirely by electro-magnetic 
force. . 

Higher swing speeds, through more 
accurate and dependable starting and 


stopping, eliminate waste operating 
time. 

Eliminating frictions eliminates layup 
time—Magnetorque unit will last the 
life of the machine. 

Maintenance costs are cut to the bone. 
More dependable performance greatly 
increases daily output. 


: Here are the P&H Magnetorque Swing Units 
* as applied on the new P&H Model 1055. In 
replacing the usual swing frictions, the great- 


is transmitted by electro-magnetic forces— 
there is no mechanical contact between driv- 
ing and driven members. 
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Rear view of upper deck of P&H Model 1055 
with cab removed, showing the 3-bearing 
jackshaft which embodies the Magnetorque 
swing units and which is equipped through- 
out with self-lubricated, anti-friction bear- 
ings. Excitation for the Magnetorque swing 
units, controlled from the operator's station, 
is supplied by a small generator on the 
main engine. 


P&H Model 1055LC long range drdagline 
equipped with 80 foot boom and 4 yard bucket 


—on a 100 foot boom it handles a 3 yard bucket. 


p & H EXCAVATORS 


4 


AOISTS WELDING SLECTRODES #OTORS 


P&H Model 1055 Heavy Duty Shovel, with 3 cubic | 
yard dipper. All 1055 Models are equipped with | 
such added features as hydraulic control, plane- } 
tary crowd, planetary boom hoist, etc. 


Write us for complete information concernin||= 


the P&H Magnetorque Swing Unit. 
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CRYSTAL GAZING has no 
place in modern coal selling. 
Profit can be found onlyin 
modern methods — seeking ex- 
actly the RIGHT markets; the 
places where your coal will do 
the BEST job per dollar of 


delivered cost. 


This company, 
with an adequate 
sales organiza- 
tion throughout 
twenty-six states and the Great 
Lakes area, offers exactly that 
modern sales service. We wel- 


come your inquiry. 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING « + CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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(OLD MAN COMPETITION) 


Top production ... yes, 


but now watch costs! 


Roebling Skill 
in Wire Rope Making... 


Gives Staying Power 
to Rope at Work! 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS OPERATION in the face of 
growing competition will force utmost economy 
from all supplies and equipment. 

Wire rope in mining operations must do its 
part in keeping costs down, too. Specifying 
Roebling “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope--made 
of the finest wire rope steel produced—is a sure 


step in this direction. Its toughness, its long life, 
its reserve strength under all conditions of opera- 
tion... these help reduce costly replacement shut- 
downs, make its average cost low. 

Let a Roebling engineer help you select the 
right wire rope for maximum service. Equip now 
to help meet coming competition profitably. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND. FITTINGS 


AND SHAPED WIRE °* 


SLINGS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC.@PEN HEARTH STEELS 
~AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES 


ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


* SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 


AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 


WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


ROEBLIN 
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Diesel Engine 


AIR BUBBLES ENDANG 


SCAVENGING 
PUMP 


PRESSURE 
PUMP 


In Diesel engines equipped with 
dry-sump lubricating systems, air 
and oil are sucked into the scaveng- 
ing pump and whipped into foam. 
These air bubbles may enter the 


pressure pump and interrupt cir- 


R OIL CIRCULATION 


culation of oil, retard full flow of 
lubricant to bearings and other 
vital points. Crankcase foaming in 
wet-sump engines can frequently 
be a problem, too, and should, of 
course, be controlled. 


RPM DELO OIL PREVENTS CRANKCASE FOAMING 


SCAVENGING 
PUMP 


€ 


PRESSURE 
PUMP 


To break up the formation of air 
bubbles and control the effect ot 
aeration by increasing the surface 
tension, a “de-foamer” in RPM 
DELO Diesel Engine Lubricating 
Oil eliminates this hazard in Diesel 
engine operation. No matter how 


much air is drawn into the oil, 
RPM DELO Oil is free from foam. 
Other compounds in RPM DELO 
Oil are similarly effective in pre- 
venting stuck rings and engine de- 
posits, eliminating bearing corro- 


sion, reducing wear. 


To match the fine performance of RPM DELO OIL, use these 


equally efficient com- 


panion products from the same famous “RPM” line —RPM HEAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL 
—RPM COMPOUNDED MOTOR OIL—RPM GEAR OILS AND LUBRICANTS —RPM GREASES. 
For additional information or name of your distributor, write any of the companies below: 
STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA - 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY : 17th and Stout Streets, Denver 1, Colorado 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS - El Paso, Texas 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY : 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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Don't get mad, Monk. Your dousing is only 
a molehill compared to the mountain of abuse 
U.S. Royal Cords and Cables must absorb 
before being certified safety tested. 

Precise and scientific laboratory tests, such 


Conductor Insulation: 9 inches 

of insulated conductor are im- 
mersed in distilled water at 70°C 
for 7 days. Conductor is then re- 
moved and weighed and amount 
of water absorbed calculated 
from the increase in weight — 
moisture absorption of U.S. Royal 
does not exceed 25 milligrams 
per square inch. 


MOISTURE ABSORPTION TEST 


as for moisture absorption, assure you Cords 
and Cables that more than meet all require- 
ments—U.S. Royals are also subjected to 
heating, freezing, bending, stretching and 
impact tests. 


Jacket Compound: Sample of 
jacket compound of uniform 
0.100 inch thickness with surface 
material removed is first weighed, 
then immersed in distilled water 
at 70° Cfor7 days. It is then re- 
moved and weighed and the 
amount of water absorbed is cal- 
culated — U.S. Royal Mining 
Machine Cable jacket absorption 
not more than 60 milligrams per 
square inch. 


SPECIFY THE NEW U. S. ROYAL SoG felled MINING MACHINE AND LOCOMOTIVE CABLES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS +- ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE WITH ELECTRICAL CORDS AND CABLES 
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NEW USEFULNESS 


for the Steam Locomotive 


PRR Tl (TEST PLANT) 


[ 


TRACTIVE EFFORT —LBS. 


+ 30,000 


+20,000 


7 
5400 HP DIESEL-ELECTRIC 


(SILLCOX, RWY. ME. JAN. 1943) 


10,000 


20 


40 60 80 100 


SPEED —MILES PER HOUR 


From Paper by Ralph P. Johnson 
Chief Engineer, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
before New York Railroad Club, May 17, 1945 


Coal has a vital interest in the 
steam locomotive and therefore in 
the Franklin System of Steam Dis- 
tribution. 

Thanks to this development 
which increases power at speed, the 
modern steam locomotive can now 
out-perform a modern 5,400 HP 
Diesel at all speeds above 26 m.p.h. 


If given comparable servicing 
facilities the steam locomotive will 
do the work more cheaply and 
maintain schedules as fast as any 
demands impose. 

The modern steam locomotive is 
still supreme. But only continued 
research and development can keep 
it so. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS © STEAM GRATE SHAKERS * FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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Courtesy of Engineering and Mining Journal 


Because they carry their own power supply, battery- 
operated shuttle cars keep down maintenance requirements 
chargeable to gathering operations. No accessories are 
needed for maintaining connections to an external power 
source. Moving parts requiring repair and replacements 
are thus reduced to the minimum on battery cars. Their 
low-voltage operation saves maintenance on commutators, 
windings and controller parts. Indirectly, too, in numerous 
ways, battery-powered shuttle cars help to simplify mine 
maintenance because of their superior operating flexibility, 
excellent maneuverability and high availability for service. 

With batteries exchanged between shifts, a shuttle car is 
kept continuously supplied with power. While one battery 
operates the car, the other is charged. As charging can 
usually be done during off-peak hours, a substantial reduc- 
tion in maximum power demand on the mine supply is 
effected. Altogether, the battery-powered shuttle car is an 
inherently dependable and efficient gathering unit — espe- 
cially when powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With 
steel-cell construction, an electrolyte that is a preservative 
of steel, and a fool-proof electrochemical principle of op- 
eration, alkaline batteries are the most durable, the longest- 
lived and most trouble-free of all mine-haulage batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 

Qa Equipment Co., Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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The Inside 
Picture Story 
of a Western 
Metal Mine 
Fire 


Below:—Specialists on mine 
fire-fighting complete a fire 
brattice by guniting. Mem- 
bers of the crew expressed a 
preference for the Scott Air- 
Pak and its fresh, cool Cer- 
tified Pure air supply. 


Left:—Members of the crew 
of trained fire-fighters apply- 
ing water to the hanging- 
wall side of the vein where 
smoke was discovered issu- 
ing from an old timbered 
raise. The Scott Air-Pak’s 
ample air supply lent speed 
to the effort. 


Below:—Entering breath- 
ing hazard zone, three fire- 
fighters are equipped with 
Scott Air-Paks flown to the 
fire by airplane from the 
Lancaster, New York, Scott 
factory. Clear vision from 
fog-free lenses won instant 
praise for the equipment. 


The Dramatic Story of the Seott Qir-Pak in Service 


at a recent fire in a large western metal mine, is vividly portrayed in the photographs above. In all, 15 Scott 
Air-Paks were in constant use during the days spent in bringing the fire under control, and during this period, 
15 more Scott Air-Paks were ordered by the mining company and have since been delivered. Here are some of 
the points of Scott Air-Pak’s superiority stressed by the crew of fire-fighters who had their introduction to the 


equipment at that time: 


Preferred by Experienced Fire - Fighters Recause... 


Practically no instruction is required in the use of the 
The cool, dry air within the mask pre- 
vents all lens fogging and is invigorating. 
is no nose clip to come off accidently while working in 
The dual gages, both on the 
cylinder and the regulator, provide a double check on 


equipment. * 


a breathing hazard. 


The difficulties and dangers of leaks com- 
mon to oxygen equipment, are eliminated in the Air- 
The diaphragm exhalation valve permits con- 
versation within a reasonable range. * In use, the 
Scott Air-Pak harness gives the wearer complete free- 
dom of motion—no confinement of activity. * These 


the remaining pressure at all times. 
simplicity in the testing and operation of the equipment 
and also in its maintenance sets the Scott Air-Pak out 


Write for free demonstration or catalog giving complete details of the Scott Air-Pak. 
Act today—you never know when an emergency will arise. 
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and many additional features earned for the Scott Air- 
Pak—the decided preference over all other self-con- 
tained breathing equipment available at the scene. 
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Gould Kathanode power was a startling innovation 
when introduced to American industry in 1925. Since 
then the demonstrated superiority of glass mats has 
resulted in wide-spread use of this form of positive 
plate protection. 


During its 21 years of experience, research and field 
testing Gould has added many improvements to the 
original Kathanode design. Incorporated in the now- 
famous Kathanode Unit, and still exclusively Gould, 
are a specially designed grid, long lasting Black Oxide 
active material, mats of layered spun-glass, and the 
Unit-Seal envelop that minimizes short circuits and 
internal power losses. 


Gould research is constant so look to Gould for leader- 
ship in battery developments. Write Dept. 134 for 
Catalog 300 on Gould Kathanode Glassklad Batteries 
for Mine Shuttle Car Service. 
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HOW TO GET 


RASS 


N 
| MILL PRODUCTS! 


Sheet, Strip, pipe, EASY TO FABRICATE... 
tubing, and wire / hy URPL US hy TO CK This stock may be fabri- 
in Production cated by normal pro- 
Quantities. duction methods, 
in many standard and non-standard grades, 
finishes, sizes and specifications AVAILABLE NOW 
in production quantities 


—and new surplus declarations are being made daily. 


HOW TO PURCHASE 


Estimate, for any convenient period, your pro- 
duction needs in each specification, finish, gauge, 
etc. 


(2) Write, wire or phone that information to your 
nearest War Assets Corporation office* below. We 
will advise you of the location and condition of the 
stock, you need, estimate possible delivery dates, 
quote prices and help arrange credit. 


When satisfactory arrangements have been made, 
we will start shipments. 


war ASSETS CORPORATION is a Reconstruction Finance Corporation subsidiary. 
When checking telephone and other directories, simply look up RFC. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II: To help you in purchasing surplus 
property from War Assets Corporation, a veterans’ unit has been estab- 
lished in each of our Regional Offices listed below. 


War ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED AT: Atianta 
Boston « Chicago « Denver « Kansas City, Mo. « New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco * Seattle « OTHER RFC SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham Charlotte « Cleveland Dallas Detroit Helena « Houston « Jacksonville 
Little Rock ¢ Los Angeles « Louisville * Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Portland, Ore. 
Richmond « St. Lovis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio « Spok e OTHER FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL 
SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Cincinnati and Fort Worth 


157-4 
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Syatem of Mining 
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A CONTINUOUS FLOW OF COAL FROM FACE TO MINE CAR 


COODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


HALSTED STREET AT 48TH e CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Locomatives Loaders Cuttina Machines Conveyors 
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HOW AN O-B TYPE LG DISTRIBUTION 


BOX CAN SAVE 24 OF YOUR MULTIPLE 
CONDUCTOR CABLE REQUIREMENTS 


4 
50 CA6EG sage” 


TO DRILL } 
TO CONVEYER DRIVE 
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DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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APPROVED BY-U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 
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APRIL, 1946 


T the March 18 session of the Bituminous 

Coal Wage Conference at Washington, 
Harry M. Moses presented concrete facts refut- 
ing John L. Lewis’ accusation that the coal in- 
dustry has neglected safety precautions. 

Unfortunately Mr. Moses’ reply has not re- 
ceived publicity equivalent to that given to the 
statements made by Mr. Lewis. At one point 
in his address Mr. Moses stated “These men 
who sit before you (officials of the U.M.W.A.) 
know full well the great technical advances in 
our safety programs in the 14-year period 
selected by them. They know of the improved 
conditions of ventilation, rock dusting, explo- 
sion-proof equipment, new mining design, 
sprinkling systems, improved lighting, trans- 
portation, protective personal equipment and 
many other innovations designed entirely for 
safety adopted by the operators not only without 
assistance from the U.M.W.A. but many times 
against their violent opposition. The safety 
history of the industry is replete with strikes, 
legislative battles, and plain refusals of the 
Mine Workers to accept closed lights, smoking 
regulations, safety hats and shoes, new rules or 
any rules, whose only purpose was the safety 
of the employe. Attempts by management to 
discipline the employes for flagrant violation of 
safety rules, practices and laws endangering 
themselves and many others are more often than 
not resisted by the Union.” 

Aside from the novelty of Lewis appearing 
bedecked with a harp and halo, the incident 
would be humorous were not the subject so 
deadly serious. Far too many mine operators 
have experienced the difficulty of enforcing 
safety regulations against opposition from work- 
ing groups. New safety measures are too often 
resisted by those for whom protection is 
designed. 

There is no doubt that at some operations, 
particularly those working on a very close mar- 
gin, there has been need of better safety practice 
in the past. In addition, it is true that State 


“Hitting Below The Belt” 


laws have in some instances been inadequate. 
There have, no doubt, been sins of omission 
and commission on both sides of the fence. 
However, of recent years the figures as published 
by the United States Bureau of Mines are in 
themselves an answer to the accusations of Mr. 
Lewis; and although mining is not by any 
means lacking in hazards, the record of the 
mineral industries shows that concerted efforts 
have been made to promote and enforce safety. 

Mr. Moses, in his reply to Mr. Lewis, pointed 
out the improved accident record of the coal 
industry. He indicated the constantly declining 
accident rate since 1932 and figuratively picked 
up a lighted grenade which Mr. Lewis had 
tossed and threw it back in his lap. We assume 
the United States Bureau of Mines’ statistics are 
correct and Mr. Lewis must have read these fig- 
ures as they have been widely circulated 
throughout the industry. To date Mr. Lewis 
has not given the lie to the United States Bureau 
of Mines. The truth is that all industry has its 
hazards and mining is no exception. Further- 
more, neither Mr. Lewis nor any of his cohorts 
accept the slightest degree of responsibility as 
regards safety and health in the mining industry. 

The conversion of the U.M.W.A. to the cause 
of humanity is too recent and too sudden for the 
industry to take with any degree of seriousness. 
The situation is well summed up by one state- 
ment of Mr. Moses, “Suffice to say that nowhere 
in the demands of the United Mine Workers do 
we find an offer by them to attempt improvement 
in our record of injuries; nor do we find a sug- 
gestion of shared or additional responsibility 
to them, but rather an attempt by them to utilize 
the most grave responsibility and misfortune 
of the industry as a stepping stone to a vast 
treasury of dollars with which to strengthen 
their organization and build a social government 
within our public structure.” 

The definite reaction to Mr. Moses’ able an- 
swer is that Mr. Lewis’ halo is slightly tarnished 
and his harp somewhat out of tune. 
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Meehanization in 


Western Kentucky 


A History of the Development From 
Hand to Mechanical Methods 


HE picture of the past in Western 

Kentucky might be visualized as a 
surrealist’s drawing showing at the 
top left fragments of an 8 BU and a 
Duckbill in a small dilapidated mine 
car, from the bottom of which extends 
vertically downward a crooked 16-lb. 
rail. This appears to be precariously 
balanced on the rump of a mule. Be- 
hind this is seen a kaleidoscope of 
entry drivers, scrapers, pit car load- 
ers, conveyors, locomotives, shaft 
cages and simple tipples. To the 
right gradually emerging out of the 
chaos appear three distinct streams 
of equipment running parallel courses 
each growing more coherent, as all 
approach a not too rosy dawn, par- 
tially obscured by a cloud of dust 
falling from a huge dragline bucket. 
Over it all broods the bristling brow 
of John L. Lewis. 


Beginnings of Mechanization 

Mechanization, it might be said, 
began in this field, as in others, with 
the first undercut made in the seam 
by a miner with a pick. The pick was 
superseded in the late 80’s by air- 
operated punchers and practically all 
of the mines installed punchers in this 
period. Electrification began in 1889 
at the Hecla mine of the Hecla Coal 
Company at Earlington, Ky., when 
a Sperry electric puncher was in- 
stalled. The first coal washery was 
operated by St. Bernard Coal Com- 
pany at Earlington, Ky., from about 
1890 to 1910. The washed coal was 
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coked in bee-hive ovens. The first 
breast machine of which I can find 
record, was purchased by the Mon- 
arch Mining Company of Madison- 
ville, Ky., in 1898 and quickly there- 
after punchers were displaced by 
breast machines throughout the field. 
The first shortwall machines came in 
1913, and breast machines soon faded 
from the picture. 


* 


By STERLING S. LANIER, JR. 


President 
Norton Coal Company 


* 


Electric locomotives for main line 
haulage came in about the end of 
the century and the Crescent Coal 
Company installed an 80 hp. single- 
motor locomotive at their Bevier, 
Ky., mine in 1900. The St. Bernard 
Coal Company, the largest producer 
of that time, purchased two 12-ton 
locomotives in 1903. Before 1910, 
practically all mines of the district 
were equipped for electric main line 
haulage, and for undercutting the 
coal with breast machines. Shaft 
mines predominated, with shafts of 
small cross sectional area, limiting 
the size of the mine cars to from one 
to two tons capacity. 


Jeffrey Entry Driver in 1919 
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| 25 Years Progress in Coal Mining 


Strip Mining Introduces 
Mechanical Preparation 


The first major scale mechanized 
production in the field began in 1919 
when Sunlight Collieries Company 
contracted with the Crow Excavating 
Company of Jasper, Ala., of which 
Mr. T. W. Crow was president, for 
the installation of a strip mine, near 
Madisonville, Ky. Two stripping 
units, one was a 6-yd. Bucyrus steam 
shovel and the other a 34%-yd. Bucyrus 
steam dragline with 100-ft. boom, 
were employed with three: 1%-yd. 
steam shovels for loading 8-yd. side- 
dump cars handled by 20-ton steam 
locomotives. The Sunlight mine cre- 
ated a profound impression on the 
minds of underground producers, 
causing the initial impetus toward 
underground mechanization. 

The Sunlight mine also served as 
a preview of the evolutionary pat- 
tern for mechanized preparation as 
very quickly it was found necessary 
to wash the coal. In 1922, a 100 ton 
per hour washery and rescreening 
plant preparing 3-in. minus sizes was 
installed. This was a duplicate of 
the preparation plant erected in 1921 
at the Nortonville No. 1 shaft mine. 
The first washery for commercial 
grades was a 25 ton per hour experi- 
mental plant installed in 1920 at the 
Norton No. 2 mine at Nortonville. 


To the best of my knowledge, these 
plants were the only washeries oper- 
ating in the State of Kentucky in the 
period between 1920 and 1930. 

The opening of the Sunlight mine 
was quickly followed by a number of 
other strip operations, including 
Western Collieries in 1920 at Ilsley, 
Ky., on No. 11 and No. 12 seams; 
Magic Collieries in 1922 on No. 6 
seam at Ilsley, Ky. The Hawley 
MclIsaac’s Coal Company opened three 
large strip producers in 1922 and 
1923 at Carbondale, Nebo and Center- 
town respectively, followed by Daw- 
son Daylight Coal Company on No. 6 
seam at Dawson Springs, Ky. Sev- 
eral other strippers appeared in the 
early 20’s. I mention the advent of 
relatively large volume strip pro- 
duction of this period because of the 
conditioning effect it had in sharpen- 
ing the interest of underground pro- 
ducers in possibilities of mechaniza- 
tion underground. 


Early Loaders, Scrapers and 
Conveyors 


The first underground loading ma- 
chine that I have knowledge of, how- 
ever, appeared simultaneously with 
strip mining. This was a Jeffrey 34-A 
entry driver installed in the Mogg 
mine of Green River Collieries in 
1919. The Jeffrey Mfg. Company 


advises of a record of my inspecting 
the operation of this machine in the 
Green River mine on May 15 of that 
year and I can remember the deep 
impression it made on me to see a 
machine overcutting, shearing, under- 
cutting, breaking down and loading 
coal without use of explosives. This 
machine operated from April of that 
year until September, 1920. The coal 
seam was woody and tough, mine cars 
were of about 1%-ton capacity me- 
chanically loaded, and much time was 
lost laying up track, and changing 
cars. Under these conditions, the 
machine drove approximately 15 ft. 
of entry 12 to 13 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, 
per shift of eight hours, thus pro- 
ducing about 45 tons per shift. Its 
chief value appeared at that time to 
be fast development of entries, in 
order to yield additional territory for 
hand loading. 

In 1921 came the Goodman scraper 
loader, the first of which was shipped 
to Norton No. 1 mine at Nortonville. 
In May of 1922, Grapevine Coal Com- 
pany followed suit. W. G. Duncan 
Coal Company, Luzerne, Ky., pur- 
chased one in 1923 and followed this 
with a Sauerman scraper. The Good- 
man type B scraper loader used in 
this field consisted of a three-drum, 
self-propelling track mounted hoist 
traveling on the entry track operating 
by ropes a V-shaped bottomless drag 


A pioneer development—Hand loading into a face conveyor 
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Steel cars are replacing wood for mechanical loading 


scraper. The scraper was dragged 
across the face of a room by means 
of an ingenious system of rope 
sheaves, which enabled the scraper 
to be turned as soon as one pointed 
side of the V had pulled loose enough 
coal from the previously undercut and 
shot face to fill the one-ton capacity 
enclosure of the two sides. The 
scraper then traveled to an incline at 
the neck of the room and over the 
top of a mine car, into which the coal 
dropped. 

Delays in setting rib anchors or 
jacks carrying sheaves, and adjusting 
ropes, frequent tight coal in the faces, 
together with the small load carried 
by the scraper, prevented this system 
from being successful. The scraper, 
however, had large capacity in.a loose 
pile of coal and the Nortonville ma- 
chine was later used in storing slack 
on the ground and still later reload- 
ing into railroad cars. It did very 
good work at this task, handling as 
much as 300 tons in a shift. It is still 
in use as a car mover hoist, so much 
could be said for it as an adaptable 
piece of equipment. The writer still 
thinks that this type of scraper, of 
larger capacity, has interesting pos- 
sibilities if used to pick up two or 
more falls of loose coal piled by a 
mobile loader, thus eliminating all 
ear change delays to the mobile 
loader. 

The four BU Joy loaders appeared 
shortly thereafter. Hart Coal Com- 
pany, Mortons Gap, Ky.; W. G. Dun- 
can Coal Company, Greenville, Ky.; 
Greenville Coal Company and Norton 
Coal Company installing two each. 
These machines had small capacity 
and were soon discarded. 


In 1925 Norton adopted a slabbing 
system at Nortonville No. 1 Mine, 
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using 47-A chain conveyors with drop 
forged chain, for hand loading on 300 
ft. faces. These conveyors were 
much heavier than later designs. 
Three Jeffrey 43-A shortwaloaders 
were installed to develop the faces. 
These machines cut the coal as a 
shortwall, then sumped in again after 
shooting, with three cutter bars, pull- 
ing the coal to a conveyor, discharg- 
ing on the 47-A section conveyor. 


Pairs of parallel places were driven 
with 20-ft. pillar between. Over a 
six-month period an average of 23.9 
ft. of linear advance per eight-hour 
shift was obtained. 


These places were slabbed out to 50 
ft. in width. Car service at the entry 
was not the best. Moving conveyors 
were slow and expensive. Roof 
trouble developed and some of the 
conveyors were lost. After about 12 
months conveyor loading was aban- 
doned and the 43 A’s moved to the 
Crabtree mine, where they did valu- 
able work in fast development of a 
new mine in No. 9 seam. 


Mechanization Makes New 
Start 


In 1930 mechanized mining passed 
out completely in this field with the 
collapse of the market and the con- 
sequent collapse of the wage scale. 
It was quickly learned that a machine 
cannot compete with hand loading at 
a low wage rate. By 1930, all strip 
mining of the district was abandoned, 
and equipment disposed of. Not until 
1936 was interest in mechanization 
revived by higher wages, though W. 
G. Duncan Coal Company, Greenville 
Coal Company and most of the 
Muhlenburg County producers were 
loading by hand on pit car loaders. 

The 8 BU Joy loader came into the 
field extensively in 1937. Mr. Brent 
Hart of the Hart Coal Company made 


A 1925 model of the Shortwaloader 
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the field sit up and rub its eyes when 
he adopted the Fletcher system at his 
No. 2 mine at Mortons Gap, Ky., with 
8 BU Joys loading into rubber tired 
tractor trailers, dumping through 
transfer pits to small mine cars. Here 
begins one of three streams of coordi- 
nated equipment leading on to a 
rosier dawn. Most of the rest of us, 
however, clung to the idea for several 
years thereafter that we could scram- 
ble a mobile loader with mules and 
small mine cars and produce a pal- 
atable omelette. 


Rubber Tires and Tractor 
Loaders 


In June of 1939 the Crescent Coal 
Company, under the able management 
of Mr. Charles Rodman, opened its 
Paradise mine near Central City, Ky. 
This mine was the first instance of 
coordinated planning for complete 
mechanization underground. Two 
Joy 8 BU’s were installed with five 
Joy shuttle cars, discharging at first 
directly into a 75-ton bin at the foot 
of the slope. This bin fed to a belt 
to the tipple. Later electric locomo- 
tives, with four-ton steel drop bottom 
ears were installed for main line 
haulage from transfer station. Very 
quickly, production climbed between 
25,000 and 30,000 tons monthly from 
these two units. Later 14 BU’s and 
six-ton cars were put in and produc- 
tion increased to 682,926 tons in 1944. 
This development served as a spur to 
the rest of the field and planning for 
new mines became the order of the 
day. 

In 1940 the West Kentucky Coal 
Company began its extensive modern- 
ization program, boldly shutting down 
a number of old mines and opening 
well planned new ones of large ca- 
pacity. The North Diamond mine in 
the No. 11 seam at Earlington, Ky., 
opened in 1940, was planned for com- 
plete mechanization from the face 
to the railroad car. Joy 14 BU load- 
ers, Sullivan 7 BU shortwalls, 
mounted on Joy caterpillar trucks 
with Joy and Lee Norris. five-ton 
shuttle cars were installed in No. 11 
seam discharging to gathering belts, 
which in turn discharged to main 
haulage belt to a large capacity 
washery and tipple where all sizes 
were washed, lump over 6 in. being 
crushed before washing. This mine 
produced in 1941 506,508 tons of 
washed coal with five loading units. 
Thus one stream of completely co- 
ordinated mechanization came into 
being. 

About the same time Brent Hart 
opened his No. 7 mine with 14 BU 
Joys and likewise installed gathering 
and main line belt haulage, and 
promptly sprang into outstanding 
production. This mine yielded 604,- 
716 tons of prepared coal in the year 
1941. 
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Goodman Power Duckbill replaces the Hand Shovel 


Luzerne-Graham Mining Company 
at their Graham mine went to main 
line rail haulage with four-ton San- 
ford-Day drop-bottom cars, 14 BU 
Joys and shuttle cars. They installed 
a washery at their Luzerne No. 11 
seam mine in 1941. Shortly after 
West Kentucky’s washery got under 
way, Norton started washing No. 11 
seam at its Crabtree mine, and the 
race was on for new markets, herald- 
ing new high grade stoker coals to 
the trade. 


Track and Mine Car 
Operation 


In 1943 Norton Corporation began 
the task of converting its Nortonville 
mine from a shaft to a slope in No. 
11 seam with coordinated equipment 
throughout. LEight-ton Sanford-Day 
drop-bottom cars were put in with 
Goodman 460 track loaders, and 40-lb. 
prefabricated track in panel entries, 
the rail fabricated by West Virginia 


Steel & Mfg. Company. A 250-ton 
bin was sunk below the seam at bot- 
tom of the slope, the coal feeding by 
belt to new tipple and washery. 

Norton acknowledges a debt to the 
Snow Hill Coal Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind., under the efficient management 
of Mr. Kiah Hert, from whom came 
the suggestion of prefabricated track. 
I believe the Nortonville East Open- 
ing Mine was the first in this country 
to go to a complete installation of 
prefabricated track. The first track 
loader came in July of 1944. In 12 
months, beginning September, 1944, 
this one machine loaded 300,216 tons. 

Two additional machines came in a 
year later. Three Goodman 324 AA 
track cutters are on order, two sched- 
uled for April, 1946, delivery. Pro- 
duction in January, 1946, reached the 
figure of 64,755 tons gross weight, 
with the three units. 

The Beech Creek Coal Company is 
now installing similar equipment at 
its new No. 11 seam mine at Beech 


Prefabricated track for labor saving 
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Creek, Ky. Thus another stream of 
mechanized equipment via track load- 
ing in large cars traveling prefabri- 
eated track through mechanized 
preparation plant is under way. 


Duckbills and Belt Conveyors 


The third stream of coordinated 


mechanization began to develop in 


both No. 9 seam and No. 6 seam with 
introduction of the Goodman duckbill 
in West Kentucky’s No. 8 mine at 
Sturgis, Ky., in 1936. Probably the 
most outstanding triumph over diffi- 
cult conditions and the clearest pat- 
tern for successful results with duck- 
bills in thin coal has been achieved by 
Mr. Kenneth Snarr, at the Manning- 
ton, Ky., mine of the Williams Coal 
Company. Excellent results, however, 
will be found in the No. 9 seam mines 
of the W. A. Wickliffe Coal Company, 
Greenville, Ky.; Rogers Brothers, 
Bevier, Ky.; the Cherry Hill mine of 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, 
Central City, Ky.; Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, Mercer, Ky., and others. The 
Pacific Company in 1939 installed the 
first 30-in. belt conveyor to take dis- 
charge from four large shaker units. 
There the continuous room system 
was started and rooms of nearly one 
mile in length have been successfully 
worked. Others quickly adopted the 
30-in. gathering belt, but soon found 
that small mine cars limited the 
number of units that could be dis- 
charged onto one belt. 

Williams opened a new mine in 
1940 and solved this problem of belt 
gathering by installing six-ton drop- 
bottom Sanford-Day cars of 48-in. 
track gauge. Seam thickness there 
varies between 38 and 45 in. aver- 
aging 42 in. Shortwalls with 9%-ft. 
cutter bars were installed, but a lim- 
iting problem developed from diffi- 
culty of shoveling machine cuttings; 
to meet this, Williams put in two 
Goodman 512 shortwalls, equipped 
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A track layout for mechanical loading 


with bug dusters. These machines 
have 32-in. feed and proved so suc- 
cessful that enough new machines 
were ordered to retire all of the old 
ones, 

The type E fully automatic duck- 
bills replaced all old ones in 1943. 
This machine has enough extensibility 
to load the full undercut made by 
the 9%-ft. bar. This is made easier 
by shooting first and loading out a 
snubbing shot, giving the following 
shots a loose end for expansion. A 
three-man crew can now handle the 
entire duckbill cycle as readily as 
was formerly done by four, and an 
enviable production per unit is being 
obtained. 


Summary of Present 
Developments 

Thus the three parallel streams of 
equipment leading on to successful 
mechanization in this field are seen 
to be: 

(1) Caterpillar mounted mobile 
loaders; rubber tired long bar cut- 
ting machines, rubber tired shuttle 
ears, gathering belt, main haulage 


belt to fully mechanized preparation 
plant; (2) track mounted mobile 
loaders, track mounted long bar cut- 
ting machines, drop-bottom large ca- 
pacity mine cars, prefabricated track, 
large capacity under track hopper, 
slope belt to fully mechanized prepa- 
ration plant; (3) non-mobile duckbill 
type loader, long cutter bar short- 
walls with bug dusters, wide gather- 
ing belts either to main haulage belt 
or large mine cars to bin, to slope belt, 
to fully mechanized preparation 
plant. 

The West Kentucky producers, 
from a late start have been quick to 
learn the lesson that mechanization 
must be balanced from the face to the 
railroad car in order to yield efficient 
results. Of more than 20,000,000 tons 
produced in 1945, approximately 62 
per cent came from completely mech- 
anized mines underground and 22 per 
cent from strip mining. Strip pro- 
duction is growing rapidly, with large 
equipment and washeries of latest de- 
sign. This beclouds the dawn of me- 
chanical efficiency foreshadowing fu- 
ture over-production. 


Mining with Joy Loader and Shuttle Car 
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When the Pacific waters receded 
and the California coastline was 
formed, what had once been the 
floor of a calm bay was bared to 
the sun and air... and there lay a 
deposit of diatom, five miles square, 
1400 feet thick—located at what is 
now known as Lompoc, California! 

From this diatomaceous earth, 
now known as Celite, the Johns- 
Manville Company has been manu- 
facturing everything from match 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Performance 
Counts! 
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heads to plastics and paints, and 
the entire gamut of insulation and 
filtration materials. 

These products have added to 
better living. They were developed 
through unending research and 
years of hard work. So alsc the 
Macks that transported this Celite 
are the result of unending engineer- 
ing research and an honest effort to 
supply a truck that will make your 
job easier and more profitable. 

Keep pace with progress .. . 
make your next truck a Mack— 
Economical, Efficient; Harder- 
working with a Longer Life. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y.; Factories at 
Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island Gity, 
N.Y. Factory branches and dealers in : 
all principal cities for service and parts, 
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A MECHANICAL LOADER IS AS 
DEPENDABLE AS ITS WEAKEST PART 


Remember, the “‘Automat’’ 
will load— in its stride— 
any lump of coal that will 
pass through your tipple, 
or any lump of rock your 
cars, aerial tram or larry 
can take. 


MYERS-WHALEY 
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It’s sound common sense to be- 
lieve that Myers-Whaley, manu- 
facturers of the Whaley “Auto- 
mat,” is the best source of sup- 
ply for dependable “Automat” 
repair parts. 
Rigidly controlled supervision of 
every part and detail that goes 
into a Whaley “Automat” insures 
against weak parts. 


Constantly on guard for any “weak 
link,” Myers-Whaley engineers in- 


_ sist upon precision workmanship 


in every big and little part that 
goes into an “Automat.” Manu- 
facture of every moving part, in 
our own plant, under the close 
supervision of our own engineers 
accounts, to a large extent, for 
the outstanding performance of 
the Whaley “Automat.” 


The ability to produce maximum 


- in coal, slate or rock 
loading . . . the stamina to stand 
up and take the punching, even 
in triple shift service, with so little 
maintenance, can be attributed to 
the sturdy and dependable “team- 
work” of each “Automat” part. 


tonnage .. 


This is why operators who main- 
tain a high level of production 
through the years, with their 
*‘Automats,” insist upon genuine 
Myers-Whaley parts for replace- 
ment. .Make sure that the fight- 
ing spirit built into each Whaley 
“Automat” is preserved by mak- 
ing repairs and replacements with 
genuine “Automat” Parts. Myers- 
Whaley Company, Knoxville 6, 


Tennessee. 

eee 
Wm. Neill & Son, Ltd., St. Helen’s Junc- 
tion, Lancashire, England, are licensed 
for Manufacture and Sale in Great 
Britain and Europe. 


Mechanical Loaders Exclusively 


For Over 38 Years 
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Large sums of money are spent for mine timbers 


Causes and Prevention of 


Mine Roof Falls 


Different Types of Roof Rock Require Different Methods of Support 
and a Study of the Characteristics of the Strata Overlying a Coal Seam 
May Result in Reducing the Mine Timbering Cost 


By FRANK G. SMITH 


Chairman 
Committee on Roof Action 


HE Committee on Roof Action 

has as its general aim, the investi- 
gation of causes of roof failure. It 
has not been primarily concerned 
with methods of timbering but rather 
to place in the hands of mining men, 
a practical guide for planning roof 
support based on answering the ques- 
tion as to why their roof falls. With 
this end in view, a series of investi- 
gations were made to determine the 
possibilities of preventing roof falls 
by applying a water-proof coating 
to seal the rock against any action of 
air or moisture. These have not been 
conclusive but certain facts have been 
learned and the purpose of the report 
submitted here is to summarize and 
review the status of the committee’s 
work to date. 
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Need for Roof Studies 


In general, studies on roof action 
and roof support fall into that por- 
tion of coal-mining practice which 
has progressed least in the past sev- 
eral decades. While the industry has 
gained a much greater knowledge of 
most of the various elements which 
comprise its undergound technique, 
the methods of timbering are still gen- 
erally worked out locally on the basis 
of expediency and the practical 
knowledge of the men _ supervising 
the mine operation. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to the work of 
determining in advance how and why 
any given roof rock will act; it has 
been an accepted belief that in most 
mines the top will fall, or is apt to 


THIS IS 
COAL DIVISION 


REPORT 


fall, and the usual practice has been 
to install sufficient steel or wood or 
concrete to support it. 

In recent years, however, rising 
labor costs plus manpower shortages 
have made it imperative that time 
spent in cleaning up slate falls and 
in retimbering haulageways and air 
courses be cut to an absolute mini- 
mum. The costs of treating roof to 
prevent falls which would have been 
prohibitive in former periods when 
wage rates were lower, now become 
feasible because of the much greater 
proportionate increase in labor costs- 
as compared with costs of roof treat- 
ment. Furthermore, as mechaniza- 
tion of the coal mines has advanced, 
interruptions have become progres- 
sively more expensive; concentrated 
workings produce large tonnages from 
relatively small mining areas and 
any delay to such an operation is 
immediately reflected by a reduced 
output and a corresponding increase 
in the daily cost. 

All the foregoing is becoming rec- 
ognized by the coal industry; the 
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conventional methods of roof support 
are, of course, effective but in many 
cases are expensive and at times the 
most conscientiously developed plans 
of timbering have failed because there 
. was no definite knowledge -of the 
overlying strata. In other instances 
large sums of money have been spent 
where simpler methods, costing less, 
would have served, had it but been 
possible to gauge the characteristics 
of the roof rocks in the beginning. 
The purpose of the Roof Committee 
therefore is to see to what extent 
cheaper methods of holding the top 
can be developed to meet this prob- 
lem. 


Causes of Roof Failure 


It is generally accepted that there 
are several basic causes for roof falls 
—weathering, structural weakness of 
the rock, geologic stresses in the over- 
lying strata, temperature changes, 
and water and gas pressures. Each 
of these has several variations and it 
is often difficult to determine in any 
mine which factor or combination of 
factors is responsible for the local 
roof action. One purpose of the 
committee is to assist in such deter- 
mination and, for clarification, the 
following discussion of these factors 
is presented. 


Weatkering is the deterioration 
caused by chemical action of moisture 
or oxygen in the mine air with min- 
erals in the roof rock. This is easily 
recognizable when the familiar slack- 
ing or softening occurs on the under- 
side of the roof strata, but is not so 
apparent when oxidation penetrates 
vertically for some little distance into 
the top through slips or cleavage 
planes. In such cases, pieces of con- 
siderable thickness come down and 
the cause is often erroneously at- 
tributed to an inherent weakness of 
the rock. 


High roof falls are costly 


Heavy top needs heavy timbering 


Structural weakness is probably 
the greatest cause of roof falls. This, 
in general, may be defined as the in- 
ability of the roof strata to act as a 
beam and support its own weight 
across an entry when the coal is re- 
moved. This structural weakness 
usually results from low tensile or 
compressive strength in the roof ma- 
terial as in the case of clayey min- 
erals such as clod, draw slate, soft 
shale or soapstone. 

The above applies to materials 
which may be said to be more or less 
homogeneous. Another form of struc- 
tural weakness, however, results from 
the presence of vertical cleats, hori- 
zontal bedding planes or slips in the 
top rock which tend to break up the 
roof structure. In such instances, 
the roof material itself may be in- 
herently strong, as in the case of cer- 
tain shales which are relatively im- 
pervious and quite hard and flintlike 
in appearance, but the presence of 
fracture lines weakens the structure 
to such an extent that it will not 
support itself and it falls of its own 
weight. 

A further cause of roof weakness 
is the presence of clay dykes or in- 
trusions of plastic material such as 
fire clay that have been forced 
through the roof rock by the pressure 
of overlying strata. These intrusions 
break up the roof structure for some 
distance away from the actual clay 
dykes and create one of the most 
serious problems in mine timbering. 
It might be well to state that the 
pressure which originally caused the 
intrusion, occurred in a past geologic 
age and is now stabilized to the point 
that no stresses are present, nor is 
there any roof movement when the 
coal is mined. 

Geologic stresses in the strata over- 
lying the coal, can influence the roof 


when the support of the coal is re- 
moved. These stresses generally re- 
sult from past movements in the 
earth’s crust or from changing pres- 
sure as erosion takes place in the 
surface over the seam, or from sub- 
sidence of the ground as the coal is 
mined from adjoining areas. They 
are latent within the coal measures 
until mining provides an outlet. 

Water and gas in the overlying 
strata can cause considerable roof 
trouble which can seldom be cor- 
rected by the conventional types. of 
roof support. Usually the only relief 
is through mining or a slate fall 
which will drain off the water and in 
many cases bleed off the gas. In 
some mines it is customary to drive 
an advance “caving chamber” in 
which the roof will break and thus 
remove the pressure from the ad- 
joining places. 

Temperatures underground are pop- 
ularly supposed to be nearly constant 
from day to day, and with only a few 
degrees of seasonal variation through- 
out the year. It is a question, how- 
ever, as to how far this concept is 
correct. As a matter of fact, in a test 
made recently in a coal mine, a vari- 
ation of 10 degrees in the tempera- 
ture of the mine air, at a station well 
underground, was recorded during 
one week. Such fluctuations in the 
mine air temperature could, con- 
ceivably, have some effect on the 
immediate roof, and the resulting ex- 
pansion and contraction movements 
of the rock, even though microscopic, 
would eventually cause breaks. 


Classification of Roof Rocks 


In consideration of the foregoing, 


. the committee is attempting to de- 


velop methods for predetermining and 
evaluating these factors. Up to the 
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present time the procedure in actual 
mining has been based on someone’s 
past experience with top in the same 
locality, or with roof rocks which ap- 
peared to be similar. A scientific 
approach to an analysis of the char- 
acteristics of various roof strata 
must follow two general lines; first, 
a determination of the mineralogical 
and chemical properties of rocks, with 
particular reference to the effects of 
weathering, and, second, an analysis 
of their geological and strength char- 
acteristics. In other words, to pre- 
determine their ability to serve as a 
beam after coal is removed. 


For the first step it was felt that 
a standard nomenclature should be 
adopted for roof rocks before roof 
problems could be discussed intelli- 
gently in terms of the failure char- 
acteristics. At present local names 
are used to describe various roofs 
and may have different meanings in 
different localities; furthermore, 
there has been a wide divergence in 
the nomenclatures used by operating 
men and mining geologists. As an 
approach to this phase of the prob- 
lem, at the outset, a tentative classifi- 
cation of roof rocks from the stand- 
point of deterioration was prepared 
by Drs. Martens, Price and Headlee. 

The second step in the work of the 
committee was the development of a 
standard data sheet to be used in 
reporting local mine roof conditions 
where tests were to be made. This 
work was done in conjunction with 
observations made by the committee 
in connection with mine roof sealing 
as a means of roof support and is to 
be used in submitting samples of roof 
rocks for investigation. 


Laboratory Tests 


Samples of roof rocks were sub- 
jected to tests of various types to 
determine the effect of weathering. 
First, they were given a thorough 
mineralogical examination with a 
view to classification and definition. 
The presence of minerals which would 
be particularly prone to deteriorate 
when exposed ta moisture was noted. 
Analyses were also made to deter- 
mine the presence of any minerals 
which might affect roof rocks through 
swelling as a result of oxidation. 
Then the samples were subjected to 
extended weathering tests which were 
developed by Dr. Paul Price and per- 
formed at the West Virginia Geologi- 
cal Survey. 


Committee reports have already 
described the details of these tests 
which consisted in exposing samples 
of roof to the action of water and 
heat, thereby accelerating the action 
which would take place had they been 
exposed to atmosphere over a long 
period of time. The effect of this 
treatment upon the rock was care- 
fully observed, noted and recorded. 
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Mechenization reduces labor of slate handling 


The causes and extent of swelling 
were determined by subjecting care- 
fully prepared samples to tests by the 
Bureau of Mines; these consisted of 
careful measuring of the extent and 
rapidity of swelling when definitely 
measured changes in temperature 
and humidity were made. 


Experimental Roof Sealing 


The foregoing procedures were used 
by the committee in an actual test 
of a mine roof to determine if weath- 
ering could be prevented by water- 
proofing the top with a coating of 
paint—an asphalt emulsion. Rock 
samples were taken in a mine oper- 
ating the Pittsburgh seam and as 
the tests indicated that sealing had 
a reasonable chance of success, the 


mining company conducted an experi- 
ment underground by applying a seal 
coat to certain entries near an intake 
air shaft. 

Examinations of the areas sealed 
were made by members of the com- 
mittee before, during, and after the 
sealing was done. For the first full 
year after installation, the sealing 
stood relatively well in some areas 
and failed in others. Where failure 
occurred, there were noticeable dis- 
turbances in the rock strata, mainly 
in the form of clay veins, slips, etc. 
The conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee were: first, that, as a test, the 
project was not satisfactory since 
there was no opportunity to compare 
treated and untreated areas in close 
proximity and having the same local 


Experimental roof sealing to prevent weathering 
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conditions, and second, a definite geo- 
logical examination was imperative 
before recommendations could be 
made for or against sealing. In 
other words, roof sealing in itself is 
not a preventive for roof falls where 
failure occurs from causes other than 
weathering or chemical action. 

As a result of this first attempt, 
the same company agreed to set up a 
further test based upon recommenda- 
tion of the committee. In this in- 
stance the experimental area was in 
two parallel entries, with alternate 
treated and untreated areas in 100- 
ft. lengths. These were so arranged 
that the treated sections were oppo- 
site untreated sections in the parallel 
entry. Again, the results were care- 
fully observed after a period of expo- 
sure and it was found that certain 
areas had failed while others stood. 
Generally, failures occurred where the 
overlying strata was disturbed by 
faults or clay veins. However, one 
further condition was _ observed; 
where water came through the roof, 
the seal could not be maintained, it 
parted from the rocks and became 
ineffective. 


Conclusions from the Test 


Two conclusions were obvious; 
first, that a certain amount of de- 
terioration was inevitable between the 
time the coal was mined and the roof 
sealing agent applied, no matter how 
short a time interval elapsed. This 
allowed, at best, some small pieces to 
be loosened. Second, that the roof 
paint had no structural strength and 


was unable to support even the weight 
of small loose chips. The result was 
that wherever these small chips oc- 
curred, the seal was broken and it 
became necessary to repair it in order 
to prevent further progressive break- 
down. If the seal coat had had suf- 
ficient strength to hold in place the 
deterioration which had already 
started, it is highly probable that no 
further action would have resulted. 

The final conclusion of the com- 
mittee was that very rarely could a 
mine roof material be found which 
would be controlled by roof painting 
alone. Careful examination of the 
areas tested indicated that weather- 
ing was supplemented as a cause of 
roof failure by general structural 
weakness in various places. It was, 
however, observed that the weather- 
ing characteristics could be deter- 
mined in part by laboratory tests and 
that these tests, supplemented by min- 
eralogical and geological examination, 
did serve as a definite approach to the 
problem of why roof fails. 


Future Committee Work 


The general work of the committee 
will be continued; that is, the work 
of carrying out its. fundamental aim 
of developing the techniques neces- 
sary to the predetermination of prob- 
able roof action without regard for 
any special method of roof support. 
The following are specific phases 
which will be studied. 

First, it is felt that much additional 
work can: be done in the field of clas- 
sification of roof rocks, particularly 


in the matter of classification from 
the standpoint of structural charac- 
teristics as well as the effect of 
weathering. Much more attention can 
be given to the development of stand- 
ard nomenclature which will not only 
be more completely descriptive of the 
characteristics but which will serve 
as a common meeting point between 
practical operating officials and geolo- 
gists. Such a classification can serve 
as a basis for an “on the spot” evalua- 
tion of roof characteristics by oper- 
ating officials. 

In addition, the work of developing 
standard sampling and_ reporting 
methods should be continued. More 
than has been done can be accom- 
plished and samples taken by core 
drills should be investigated as a pos- 
sible approach to the problem of 
planning roof support in advance of 
mining. 

Finally, it is planned that further 
investigation will be made of roof 
support methods and materials and 
their application to various types of 
rock strata; this grows out of the 
fact that various causes of roof fail- 
ure require differing treatment..Some 
work on. roof support materials has 
been done by the committee in the 
past. There is now available a re- 
port of the committee setting forth in 
tabular form data upon wood and 
steel beams and columns which en- 
able operating officials to determine 
the steel shape necessary to equal a 
wood beam or column of a given size. 
This might well serve as a starting 
point for further. investigation. 


All types of structural materials are used for mine roof support 
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GEORGE L. SMITH 


Vice President 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
National Chairman, Program 
Committee 


HE coal industry today is better equipped to meet the future than 
ever before. This may seem like over-optimism but the basis for this 
statement is the fact that for the first time in our history the indus- 


try is willing to admit the seriousness of the situation it faces. 


Until recently we have all held the fatalistic viewpoint that the mar- 


ket for coal was set by the general business index and that nothing could 


be done about it; today coal’s competitors have made us realize that the 
market for heat and power goes to the fuel which offers the most to the 
consumer—either in terms of price, efficiency or convenience. 

However, the story of coal mining is a story of difficulties overcome; 
today’s problems will be no exception and with the belief that coal is 
fully competent to meet its competitors on any ground, the industry will 
gather in Cincinnati to discuss ways and means. 

The Program Committee is bringing to the Convention, speakers of 
recognized ability and experience; we feel that no mining man can afford 
to miss this opportunity and urge everyone interested in the future of 
coal to meet with us. 
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Coals New Era— 


Annual Convention Will Discuss Coal Problems 


April 29 and 30, at Cincinnati 


| HE eyes of the coal in- 
dustry will be focused 
upon the Coal Convention 
of the American Mining 
Congress at Cincinnati 
during the last two days of 
April, and from all indica - 
tions this meeting will be 
unusually well attended. 
As post-war problems in 
the industry are basically 
different from those that 
have been met during the 
last four years, and since 
mining is essentially the 
same in peace as in war 
time, reconversion in the 
ordinary sense is no issue. 
The essential task now fac- 
ing the coal industry is that 
of adjusting operating con- 
ditions to meet new peace 
time requirements for its 
product. 

Prior to World War I fuel was coal; in fact 
coal was the only means ordinarily available 
in the early 1900’s for home heating. In almost 
every case the only source of electricity was 
from coal-burning power plants, and although 
some regions used natural gas and local water- 
power as a source of electric energy, as a rule 
coal reigned supreme as the primary power 
source from coast to coast within the borders 
of the United States. Today this situation has 
changed. Competing fuels and the increased 
utilization of waterpower have made serious 
inroads on coal’s position and the industry is 
faced with the problem of merchandizing if it 
is to expand its future markets. 

It is becoming evident that the industry will 
have to develop new demands largely through 


EDWIN E. WOODMAN 
Luncheon Speaker 
Monday 


A.L. HUGHES 
Luncheon Speaker 
Tuesday 
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improved methods of coal utilization. The 
problems of the immediate future are not 
merely those of the pre-Pearl Harbor era; the 
day has come when coal producers must get to- 
gether on an industry-wide basis and face 
squarely the competition of other fuels and 
other power sources. The program of the 
meeting is designed primarily to bring together 
the operating, selling and manufacturing units 
of the coal industry to discuss aspects of the 
coal situation common to all concerned. 

The opening session on Monday, April 29, 
will be devoted to the general problems of the 
industry, and the papers delivered will have the 
purpose of informing the Convention as to fu- 
ture prospects in coal economics with special 
reference to major consumers. While in a two- 
day session it is not possible to present all as- 
pects of the subject, the topics chosen for re- 
view are those that the program committee 
deems of most importance and most interest to 
the industry. This session will attempt to at- 
tain a birds-eye view of coal’s position in the 
economy of the nation; the papers as presented 
will indicate the necessary change in industrial 
and selling techniques required to fortify coal 
in its principal markets. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to coal 
beneficiation, a subject which today should be 
of interest to all coal men. 
The purpose is to indicate 
how the final product may 
be improved for selling and 
the importance of im- 
proved beneficiation in at- 
taining this end is well 
recognized. 

The Tuesday morning 
and afternoon sessions will 
embrace methods of coal 
mining. In general these 

(Continued on page 54) 
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H. V. BROWN 
Brown-Fayro Co. 


E. J. BURNELL 
Link-Belt Co. 


CHARLES W. CONNOR 


American Rolling Mill Co. 


D. H. DEVONALD 
Peabody Coal Co. 


H. G. DILLON 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


HARRISON EITELJORG 
Morgan Coal Co. 


JOHN J. FOSTER 
Island Creek Coal Co. 


J. H. FULFORD 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


WILLIAM E. GOODMAN 


Goodman Manufacturing Co. 


EDWARD GRIFFITH 
Gien Alden Coal Co. 


P. H. HASKELL, JR. 
Alabama By-Products Corp. 


C. P. HEINER 
Utah Fuel Co. 


MERLE C. KELCE 


Sinclair Coal Co. 


ARTHUR S. KNOIZEN 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 


KARL KONNERTH 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


CHAS. W. LAWALL 
C. & O. Railway Co. 


A. R. MATHEWS 
Clinchfield Coal Corp. 
D. L. McELROY 
Consolidation Coal C 
L. MOSLEY 


Marion Power Shovel Co. 


FRANK E. MUELLER 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


R. G. PFAHLER 
Berwind-White Coal Mna. Co. 


DAVIS READ 
West Kentucky Coal C 


HENRY C. ROSE 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


JOHN T. RYAN, JR. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


R. H. SWALLOW 


Ayrshire Collieries Corp. 


W. P. TAMS 


Gulf Smokeless Coal Co. 


T. J. THOMAS 
Valier Coal Co. 


R. E. WILEY 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


J. W. WOOMER 


Consulting Engineer 


GEORGE F. CAMPBELL 
Old Ben Coal Corp. 


J. B. MORROW 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Session Chairmen 


GEORGE L. SMITH 
Rochester & Pittsburat 
Coal Co. 


HUGH B. LEE 


Maumee Collieries Co. 


T. G. GEROW 
Truax-Traer Coal Co. 


R. E. KIRK 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co. 
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HARRY M. MOSES 


President 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


Chairman, Coal Division 


HE proud record of the coal mining industry during the long years 
J of war is one that can make every man associated with it feel a glow 


of satisfaction at its successful conclusion. 


We approach the problems of peace, the rehabilitation of our indus- 
try, worn by shortages of equipment and lack of manpower, with the 


same confidence that we tackled the requirements for war. 


Our Conference this year will be stimulating to the mind and for 
the first time in many years we can direct our whole attention to methods 
of operating our mines with the highest possible degree of efficiency and 


safety. 


I look forward to seeing all of you there. 
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PROGKAY 


MONDAY, APRIL 29 


10:00 A.M.—Coal’s Future 


Session Chairman: George L. Smith, 
Vice President, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. 


Economic Problems of the Coal 


Industry 
G. A. LAMB, Assistant Director, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Locomotive Fuel Economics 


J. I. YELLOTT, Director of Research, 
Locomotive Development Committee, 
situminous Coal Research, Inc. 


Economics of Domestic Heating 


B. R. GEBHART, 
Chicago, 
Coal Co. 


Vice President, 


Wilmington & Franklin 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 


Address: Present Developments in 
Plastics 


EDWIN E. WOODMAN, Durez Plastics 
and Chemicals, Inc. 


2:30 P.M.—Coal Beneficiation 


Session Chairman: J. B. Morrow, President, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Heavy Density Processes for Coal 
Beneficiation 


D. H. DAVIS, Product Control Manager, 
Pittsburgh Coal Company. 


cally 


LANING DRESS, Preparation Engineer, 
Pyramid Coal Corporation 


Cleaning Anthracite Small Sizes 


W. H. LESSER, Pierce Management. 


Drying Coal Thermally and Mechani- 


2:30 P.M.—Manufacturers 
Meeting 


An open meeting of the Manufacturers Divi- 
sion, American Mining Congress, for dis 
sion of special problems of mining manu 
facturers. All manufacturers attending 
the convention are invited to be present 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30 


9:30 A.M.—Deep Mining 


Session Chairman: George F. Campbell, 
Vice President, Old Ben Coal Corp. 


Mechanical Mining in Thin Seams 
J. J. SNURE, Assistant Production 


Manager, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. 


Maintenance of Underground and 
Surface Equipment 


WILLIAM BURNETT, Electrical Engi- 


neer, 


Peabody Coal Company. 


Mechanical Mining in Thick Seams 


GEORGE R. HIGINBOTHAM, 
Production Manager, Consolidation 
Coal Co. 


9:30 A.M.—Strip Mining 


Session Chairman: Hugh B. Lee, 
Vice President, Maumee Collieries 


Co. 


Reclamation and Conservation of 


Stripped-Over Lands 


L. E. SAWYER, Director, Forestry and 
Reclamation, Indiana Coal Producers’ 
Association. 


JAMES W. BRISTOW, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Illinois Coal Strippers 
Association. 


R. T. LAING, Executive Secretary, 
Minerals Producers Association, 
Pennsylvania. 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 


Address: Atomic Power 


A. L. 


HUGHES, Professor of Physics, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


2:30 P.M.—Deep Mining 
Session Chairman: R. E. Kirk, 


Assistant Vice President, Tennessee 


Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 


Modernizing the Mine Organization 
R. E. SALVATI, Vice President, Island 
Creek Coal Co. 
Safety Practices at Union Pacific 
Coal Co. 


F. J. 
The 


PETERNELL, Safety 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


Engineer, 


Underground Haulage with Locomo- 
tives and Mine Cars 
C. C. HAGENBUCH, Assistant to Vice 
President, and 


Cc. R. NAILLER, General 
Hanna Coal Co. 


Manager, 


Underground Haulage with Belt Con- 
veyors 


RAY COBB, Superintendent, West 
Kentucky Coal Co. 


2:30 P.M.—Strip Mining 


Session Chairman: T. G. Gerow, 


Vice President, Truax-Traer Coal 


Co. 
Future Use of Rubber in Strip Mining 
J. G. BERRY, Field Engineer, Tire 
Engineering Department, United States 
Rubber Co. 
Large Drag Line Excavator in Coal 
Stripping 
R. M. DICKEY, Sales Engineer, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Strip Mining Two Seams in One 
Operation 


R. PAUL MAUGER, 
Construction Co. 


President, Mauger 


7:00 P.M.—Annual Dinner 
TOASTMASTER: 


GEORGE B. HARRINGTON, President, 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coa! 
Co. 


Address: "The Future Starts Today” 


WARREN WHITNEY, Manager, 
National Cast Iron Pipe Div., John 
B. Clow & Sons, Birmingham, Ala. 
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H. V. BROWN 


General Manager 
The Brown-Fayro Co. 
Chairman, Manufacturers Division 


E major reconversion problem of the coal mining industry is that 


of maintaining its markets in competition with oil, gas and hydro- 
electric power. The most important factor in the cost of coal 1; 
wages, which have risen to an unprecedented extent during the war and 
since its termination. On the other hand, wages represent only a smal! 
part of the cost of coal’s competitors, and they have the additional ad- 
vantage in that one of their principal costs—interest on investment—has 


been substantially reduced during the last decade. 


This situation calls for the maximum degree of cooperation between 
coal producers and the manufacturers of mining machinery, to the end 
that every possible advantage is secured from the complete mechanization 
of all operations in the production of coal—from the face to the prepara- 
tion plant where the finished product must be of such quality and in 


such form as to fully satisfy the discriminating user. 


The conventions and expositions of The American Mining Congress 
provide the opportunity for just the kind of operator-manufacturer co- 
operation that is needed. Let’s have a full attendance on April 29-30 at 


Cincinnati. 
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*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 

*American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

American Manganese Steel Div. 

American Brattice Cloth Corp. 

*American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Chain & Cable Co. 

*American Cynamid & Chemical Co. 
American Mine Door Co. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

*Atlas Powder Co. 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Bixby-Zimmer Engineering Co. 
Bowdil Company 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
*Brown-Fayro Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Cambridge Machine & Supply Co. 
Card Iron Works Co., C. S. 
Cardox Corporation 


*Central Frog & Switch Co. 


Centrifugal & Mechanical Industries, Inc. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Clarkson Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland Rock Drill Div., 
The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Colorado Iron Works Co. 
*Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Deister Concentrator Co. 

Differential Steel Car Co. 
Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 

*Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. |. 


* Charter Members. 


THE AMERICAN MINING 


*Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 
Eimco Corporation 

*Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Ensign Electric & Mfg. Co. 
*Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 


Fairmont Machinery Co. 
Flood City Brass & Electric Co. 


Gardner-Denver Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Gould Storage Battery Corp. 
Great Western Div., Dow Chemical Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Guyan Machinery Co. 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works 
Div. of The Okonite Co. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Hercules Powder Co. 
*Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 
*Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert 
*Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Interstate Equipment Corp. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 
*|-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Joy Mfg. Co. 


Kanawha Mfg. Co. 

Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
Kensington Steel Co. 

Koehler Mfg. Co. 
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VIVISTON 


CONGRESS 


LaBour Co., Inc. 

Lee-Norse Co. 
*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Longyear Co., E. J. 


*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
*McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. 
Mack-International Motor Truck Corp. 
Macwhyte Company 
Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Mechanization, Inc. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
*Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Mines Equipment Co. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Mosebach Elec. & Supply Co. 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
*Myers-Whaley Co., Inc. 


National Electric Coil Co. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


*Ohio Brass Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Pacific Foundry Co., Ltd. 

Penn Machine Co. 

Pennsylvania Electric Coil Co. 
Philco Corp., Storage Battery Div. 
*Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Portable Products Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Princeton Foundry & Supply Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 


Prox Co., Inc., Frank 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
*Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

Robins Conveyors Incorporated 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

Rome Cable Corp. 


Safety First Supply Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
*Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Simplicity Engineering Co. 
*SKF Industries, Inc. 
Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
*Streeter-Amet Co. 

*Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Tamping Bag Co. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. 

Texas Company 
*Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., The W. S. 


Ultra-Violet Products, Inc. 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 

*United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Wire Division 

*U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries 


Vulcan Iron Works Co. 


*Weir Kilby Corp. 
Western Cartridge Co. 
Western Machinery Co. 
*Westingthouse Electric Corp. 
West Virginia Steel & Mfg. Co. 
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Gpeakers. 


At The Coal Convention 


@ G. A. LAMB, Assistant Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., will 
analyze the ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
THE COAL INDUSTRY, discussing the eco- 


nomic factors likely to arise in future years. 


@ Jj. YELLOTT, Director of Research, Loco- 
motive Development Committee, Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Baltimore, Md., in his 
paper LOCOMOTIVE FUEL ECO- 
NOMICS compares the efficiency character- 
istics of steam, diesel and coal-burning tur- 
bine locomotives. 


on 


@ B. F. GEBHART, Vice President, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, 
Ill., discusses ECONOMICS OF DOMESTIC 
HEATING and explains coal's superiority as 
a source of heat and its economy over other 
fuels for domestic use. 


@ D. H. DAVIS, Product Control Manager, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Library, Pa., reviews the 
development of HEAVY DENSITY PROC- 
ESSES FOR COAL BENEFICIATION in the 
United States and Europe for slate and coal 
separation. 


@ LANING DRESS, Preparation Engineer, 
Pyramid Coal Corp., DuQuoin, Ill., discusses 
the fundamentals of various methods for 
DRYING COAL THERMALLY AND ME- 
CHANICALLY, centrif- 
ugals and heat dryers. 


covering screens, 


© W. H. LESSER, 
Scranton, Pa., presenting a paper on AN- 
THRACITE RECOVERY OF FINE SIZES, dis- 


cusses practices in the anthracite field for 


Pierce Management, 


reducing washery losses and reclaiming waste 
products. 


@ J. J. SNURE, Assistant Production Man- 
ager, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Indiana, Pa., describes MECHANICAL MIN- 
ING IN THIN SEAMS with mobile and 


stationary loading machines. 


@ WILLIAM BURNETT, Electrical Engineer, 
Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., in his paper 
on MAINTENANCE OF UNDERGROUND 
& SURFACE EQUIPMENT covers shop and 


underground repairs as well as lubrication 


and daily inspection. 


@ GEO. R. HIGINBOTHAM, Production 
Manager, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., outlines the development of ME- 
CHANICAL MINING IN THICK SEAMS 


in northern West Virginia, describing mining 
systems and operating methods. 
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@ R. T. LAING, Executive Secretary, Min- 
erals Producers Assn., Kittanning, Pa., dis- 


PROBLEM OF RESTORING 


@ L. E. SAWYER, Director, Forestry and 
Reclamation, Indiana Coal Producers’ Assn., 
Terre Haute, Ind., gives a history of RE- 
FORESTING STRIP PITS AND SPOIL BANKS 
in Indiana beginning with the first planting 
in 1926 and continuing to present day 
methods. 


@ JAMES W. BRISTOW, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Illinois Coal Strippers Assn., Chicago, 
lll., reviews the METHODS OF RECLAIM- 
ING STRIPPED-OVER LAND by Illinois 
operators and outlines the factors to be 
considered in planning a reclamation pro- 
gram. 


@® R. PAUL MAUGER, President, Mauger 
Construction Co., Columbus, Ohio, de- 
scribes STRIP MINING TWO SEAMS, in- 
cluding practices and equipment for remov- 
ing overburden and loading the coal. 


@ RAY COBB, Superintendent, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., Earlington, Ky., describes 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE WITH BELTS, 
covering main line, intermediate, and panel 
haulage, including methods of loading and 
unloading as well as the maintenance or- 


ganization. 


@ J. G. BERRY, Field Engineer, Tire Engi- 
neering Department, U. S. Rubber Co., 
Detroit, Mich., forecasts FUTURE USE OF 


STRIP PITS and cites numerous examples of 
successful reforestation with different kinds 
of trees. 


relations. 


@ F. J. PETERNELL, Safety Engineer, The 
Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo.., 
describes SAFETY PRACTICES AT MINES 
OF UNION PACIFIC COAL CO., as ap- 
plied to various underground operations and 
safety incentives which have been successful 


in reducing accidents. 


@ R. E. SALVATI, 
Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va., in his 
paper on MODERNIZING THE MINE OR- 
GANIZATION, outlines some of the major 


problems of management and personnel and predicts larger stripping equipment for 


Vice President, Island @ R. M. DICKEY, Sales Engineer, Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., Chicago, Ill., describes the LARGE 
DRAG LINE EXCAVATOR IN COAL STRIP- 


PING, showing various methods of operation 


greater depths of overburden removal. 


@ C. C. HAGENBUCH (left), Assistant to 
Vice President, and C. R. NAILLER (right), 
General Manager, Hanna Coal Co., St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, present a joint paper on 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE WITH LOCO- 
MOTIVES AND MINE CARS, discussing 
types of equipment and construction meth- 
ods of underground track haulage systems. 
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RUBBER IN STRIP MINING, outlining trends 
in operating methods and equipment for 
open pit mining. 
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sessions will be broken into two portions, one 
involving “deep mining” and the other “strip 
mining.” Emphasis will be placed upon mech- 
anization and the reduction of cost rather 
than the need for production itself, the latter 
having been the dominant requirement of 
the war period. The underground papers will 
include discussion of eff- 
cient means of haulage and 
the latest development in 
conveyor, as well as car and 
locomotive systems. The 
various methods of coal 
mine operation, both sur- 
face and underground, will 
be reviewed by leaders of 
the industry who are well 
qualified to present infor- 
mation on coal mining 
practice. 


T. J. THOMAS 
Valier Coal Co. 
Chairman, Floor Committee 


In addition, a complete 
session of the Convention will be devoted to 
the reclaiming of stripped-over land. The 
war period saw a tremendous expansion in 
stripping operations in existing coal areas, and 
although the subject of reclamation and con- 
servation of stripped land is by no means a 
new one, in view of the vastly enlarged scope 
of strip operations it is 
evident that the topic is of 
timely interest. Aside from 
the importance of this sub- 
ject as a feature of public 
relations, it is interesting 
to observe that former spoil 
land may now be calcu- 
lated as a possible economic 
asset. 

The luncheon speaker on 
Monday will be Edwin E. 
Woodman of Durez Plas- 
tics and Chemical Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill. Plastics are enter- 
ing more and more into daily life. Through- 
out the war they furnished much basic 
material for military equipment, having been 
used extensively in airplanes and in much 


HOWARD |. YOUNG 
Pres., American 
Mining Congress 


of the gear which men carried in the field. 
Coal by-products form one of the most im- 
portant sources of plastic materials. With ex- 
panding markets in consumers’ goods and the 
needs for home equipment—once new houses 
are being erected during the post-war era— 
the increased requirement for plastics will be- 
come evident. Coal is destined to play its part 
as a source of the raw material for many of 
these new products and Mr. Woodman is well 
qualified to present to the meeting the develop- 
ments in this market. 

Professor A. L. Hughes of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., will address the Tues- 
day luncheon on the industrial application of 
atomic energy—a subject looming large in the 
forefront of national and _ international 
thought. Having worked on the “Manhattan 
Project,” Professor Hughes is considered one 
of the outstanding authorities in this field. Be- 
cause of its future implication as a possible 
power source, atomic energy is a matter of 
vital interest to the coal industry and is des- 
tined to become more and more important in 
the minds of the public. The American Min- 
ing Congress is indeed fortunate in having a 
man so well qualified to present this subject to 
the Convention. 

The Convention will 
close with the Annual Din- 
ner, Tuesday night, when 
all will gather informally 
in the Hall of Mirrors at 
the Netherland Plaza. 
George B. Harrington, 
President, Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal 
Company, well known for 
his ability to conduct an 
enjoyable after-dinner pro- 
gram, will preside as Toast- 
master. The guest speaker will be Warren 
Whitney, Manager, National Cast Iron Pipe 
Division, John B. Clow & Sons, Birmingham, 
Alabama, who will give an entertaining and 
instructive talk entitled “The Future Starts 
Today,” in which he will discuss reconversion 
and our general post-war philosophy. 


GEO. B. HARRINGTON 


Toastmaster 
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Improved T'ype 


Core Barrel 


Recovery Increased in Shattered Ground 


By J. L. HAVLICK 


Spokane, Wash. 


ie THE January issue of MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL operations of 
the Grandview Mine of American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company 
near Metaline Falls in northeastern 
Washington were discussed. At this 
property continuous diamond drill- 
ing has been carried out both under- 
ground and on the surface. As the 
formation in this region is broken, 
a special core barrel was designed to 
increase recovery. 


Main Features of the Core 
Barrel 


The inner tube of this core barrel 
is of ball bearing type and as a rule 
remains stationary while the outer 
barrel and diamond bit revolves. The 
core passes into the inner tube with- 
out the rotary abrasive action so com- 
mon in the rigid tube type of double 
core barrel. When the core blocks or 
jams in the inner tube it is practically 
impossible for the operator to grind 
core or do further drilling, as the tube 
remains stationary and swivels on the 
ball bearings in the back end of the 
core barrel. For this reason, some of 
the drill men refer to it as a swivel 
tube core barrel. 


RETURN WATER CONNECT/ON © 


One of the more important features 
of this core barrel is that the inner 
tube is within three-eighths of an inch 
of the face of the bit. This prevents 
the circulating water used in drilling 
from riding on the core more than 
three-eighths of an inch and when 
drilling in abrasive ground or badly 
shattered seams, this is a very impor- 
tant factor. The core barrel is also 
designed so that a small portion of 
water is returned to the inside of the 
inner barrel and passes out through 
the return water connection, thus as- 
sisting the passage of.the core from 
the face of the bit to the rear of the 
core barrel. This feature is well 
shown in the accompanying diagram 
of the core barrel assembly. A spe- 
cial internal threaded type of bit is 
used which permits the three-eighths 
inch clearance previously mentioned. 
Also a special type of bit can be inter- 
changed with the bit in the core bar- 
rel to permit the use of a core lifter. 


Bit Setting 


Ninety-five per cent of all the bits 
used at Metaline Falls are hand set. 
They are set in a specially equipped 


SEARING WASHER 
THRUST BEARING 


INNER TUBE ADAPTER 
INNER TUBE 


OUTER TUGE 


shop designed for the purpose and the 
method used is that of drilling holes 
in the blanks approximately the size 
of the diamond and then corking them 


in. Special gauges, templates, and 
drill presses are used and this en- 
ables the diamond setter to drill 
quickly the required number of holes 
to a definite depth and gauge, which 
is of considerable advantage in rapid 
hand setting of diamonds. An old and 
experienced setter who used to set 
carbon and considered the setting of 
two or three bits a good day’s work, 
with the special equipment mentioned 
above has been able to set as many as 
eight bits in an eight-hour shift and 
quite regularly sets five or six bits a 
day and thus setting costs are low- 
ered considerably. In the Metaline 
Falls region it has been found that 
slightly better footage is secured from 
hand-set bits than is the case with 
cast-set bits, one of the advantages 
of hand setting being the diamond is 
not subjected to heat. 


Size of Barrel 


Most of the drilling is done with 
a standard £. X. size barrel and in 
normal broken ground the drill must 
be pulled whenever it blocks. The 
core barrel itself has extra hard metal 
welded in the rear end as well as at 
the end nearest the reamer shell. 


Credit for the development of this 
core barrel is due to three different 
parties. First, American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company’s staff to- 
gether with that of Metaline Mining 
and Leasing Company participated 
in designing the core barrel as well 
as the Diamond Drill Contracting 
Company of Spokane. Finally the 
J. L. Havlick Company, of Spokane, 
did considerable research on the de- 
velopment of this improvement. 
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ulate methods of 
Coal Recovery? 


—Discussion— 


L. E. YOUNG 


Consulting Engineer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE paper presented by Mr. 

Eavenson deserves most serious 
consideration. Undoubtedly all 
American operators producing bitu- 
H © minous coal for the commercial mar- 
"ket will agree that the control of pro- 
duction and of recovery from pri- 
vately-owned coal properties should 
remain with private enterprise and 
private management. 


Procedure Necessary 


The payment of a “bonus for good 
mining in those mines having low re- 
covery rates that will enable the 
maximum recovery of coal in the 
ground to be attained” will require, 
in Mr. Eavenson’s judgment— 

1. A study of each seam to deter- 
mine “good” mining practice to pro- 
duce marketable coal. 


Most coal leases refer to “mer- 
chantable and mineable coal” and 
these terms have always been de- 
fined by the courts as being deter- 
mined by prevailing economic 
conditions; they are related to 
local factors and not to a na- 
tional base or index. If lessees 
undertake to recover and market 
coal which was not considered 
merchantable and mineable when 
the lease was made, the lessee 
should be entitled to a reduction 
in royalty on such coal, but this 
practice has not been established. 


2. The determination of a standard 
of possible recovery (of merchantable 
coal) for each seam. 

8. The estimation of the additional 
cost of mining (and preparation) to 
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reach the standard set for each seam 
and for each mine, 

In an impartial determination of 
bonuses, undoubtedly all of these pro- 
cedures would be developed and, in 
addition, the following matters would 
have to be considered: 

4, Seeking (or developing) markets 
for sub-grade coals and finding new 
markets for the higher grade coal 
displaced by the sub-grade coal. 

5. Adjusting freight rates to permit 
the marketing of sub-grade coals. 

In many districts it would be neces- 
sary also to 

6. Review the mining rights for 
all coal areas where complete mining 
is considered advisable in the inter- 
est of coal conservation, and provide 
for payments for damage to surface 
property resulting from subsidence 
when complete mining rights are not 
held by the operator. 


Comments by Coal Operators 


The proposal that bonuses be paid 
for good recovery has developed the 
following comments by various coal 
operators: 


1. Progress is being made in the 
matter of complete-seam mining and 
for certain districts this practice may 
prove effective in improving recovery. 
This is true also of the mechaniza- 
tion of many low-seam areas which 
were not being developed profitably 
prior to mechanization. Multiple- 
shift operation is making possible im- 
proved recovery where pillars are be- 
ing mined. 

2. Selective mining is now consid- 


ered to be necessary in certain seams 
and efficient mining practice should 
not be criticized or penalized because 
unmarketable coal is left under- 
ground. In the process of selective 
mining, where, for example, high- 
sulphur coal is left in the roof and on 
the floor, there is no practical method 
of recovering this sub-grade coal ex- 
cept by taking it when the pillar-coal 
is mined. 

3. Complete recovery of pillar-coal 
under poor roof introduces hazards to 
face workers. Conservation of hu- 
man life should be rated higher than 
the conservation of the coal. 

4. Complete extraction by non-com- 
mercial companies operating where 
physical conditions are favorable 
would probably entitle such compa- 
nies to a substantial subsidy, if they 
applied for it. In contrast, a well- 
managed company, operating under 
unfavorable conditions, would not be 
able to earn the bonus because the 
recovery would probably be low. 

5. Longwall mining would probably 
increase recovery in thin seams but 
would introduce a number of difficult 
problems. 


6. The construction of additional 
cleaning plants would, undoubtedly, 
permit more complete mining in cer- 
tain seams. Mechanical preparation 
would have to be considered in deter- 
mining whether a company was en- 
titled to a bonus on account of good 
mining practice. The investment re- 
quired to build new cleaning plants in 
order to permit complete mining 
could lrardly be predicated on the 
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earning of a Federal bonus, unless a 
continuing and _ stabilized Federal 
policy on coal subsidies was assured. 

7. In some coal fields where coal is 
now mined on the advance, full-re- 
treat mining would undoubtedly re- 
sult in improved recovery. Some 
mining companies would not wish to 
make the additional investment re- 
quired to change their system of min- 
ing from advance to retreat, unless 
they were assured that the system of 
Federal subsidies would be continued 
for a period of years. 

8. In Britain in the administration 
of the government-owned coal, the 
question was raised as to the justifica- 
tion of maintaining in production the 
high-cost marginal mines solely to re- 
cover the remaining pillars and iso- 
lated small areas of solid coal. Under 
the suggested bonus system the same 
problem would undoubtedly arise in 
the course of time in the United 
States. 


Low coal can be recovered with mechanical mining 
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Any organized study of the pro- 
posed bonus plan might well give con- 
sideration to 


(1) Some current administration 
problems in connection with the pub- 
lic ownership of coal in Great Britain. 

(2) Problems in the administration 
of the subsidy program in agriculture 
in the United States, 

(3) The political-social aspects of 
subsidies. 


Problems of Administration 


(1) In Britain the government- 
owned coal lands are administered by 
a coal commission which has estab- 
lished regional valuation boards for 
10 districts. They have valued 26,026 
holdings to determine the compensa- 
tion due the original owners. The 
government is generally renewing the 
leases to present coal operators and 
now is concerned with establishing 
appropriate royalty rates in order 
to draw from the coal industry a 
revenue sufficient to meet the inter- 
est and sinking fund in respect of the 
money raised to buy out the royalty 
owners, and the other annual ex- 
penses. It is interesting to note the 
language used in the last annual re- 
port of the coal commission: 


“Is any good purpose served by 
using as our instrument for this 
purpose the system of rents and 
royalties which existed under pri- 
vate ownership? The amount of 
time and money and human wear 
and tear which is now expended 
by the industry in the negotiation 
and settlement of the financial 
terms of leases and in accounting 
for them seems quite out of pro- 
portion to the importance of them 
either to the lessees, in terms of 
costs of production, or to our- 
selves in terms of our financial 
obligations. We are studying the 
question whether some more sim- 
ple means of raising from the in- 
dustry the money necessary for 
this purpose might not be de- 
vised to the general advantage, 
and shall in due course report on 
the subject.” 


With all the facilities at its com- 
mand, the British Coal Commission 
charged with negotiating leases, de- 
termining the royalty rates, approv- 
ing mining practices, and checking ex- 
traction and production, is now en- 
deavoring to simplify procedures. 
This shows the tremendous amount of 
work involved in administering the 
coal lands on a national basis and is 
an indication of what might develop 
if a voluntary subsidy system were 
established in the United States. 

Any program to create in the 
United States a national agency to 
police coal mining practice, set up 
proper mining costs, establish spe- 
cific rates of subsidy, and determine 
the actual recovery of coal would re- 
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quire a tremendous corps of engi- 
neers, supervisors, and accountants, 
even though the bonuses are optional, 

(2) Reference has been made to 
the subsidies and other aid given to 
the American farmer. The proposal 
of Mr. Eavenson is for a continuing 
program of differential subsidies for 
bituminous coal, solely in the interest 
of conservation. According to the 
most reliable data available at this 
time, Federal aid to agriculture 
amounted to: 


$1,037,000,000 
765,000,000 
1945 (estimated) 465,000,000 


Of these totals, Food Production Ad- 
ministration required: 


$709,000,000 
641,000,000 
374,000,000 


Of these latter figures the following 
sums were for conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources: 


$391,000,000 
395,000,000 
300,000,000 


In general, the purpose of Federal 
aid has been to stimulate production 
and to keep down the cost of living. 
The amount spent on actual conserva- 
tion has been relatively small when 
compared with the grand total. 

A recent bulletin to farmers con- 
tained the following statement: 


“It was felt by Congress in 
passing the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act that 
while a farmer’s land is his own, 
he is holding title to part of ‘our 
most important national resource 
and that public money could well 


Impurities rejected mechanically by cutting out a slate parting 


Complete recovery necessitates heavy timber cost 
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be used to preserve and improve 
this resource, both for the pres- 
ent and future generations.” (U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, 
1946 Agricultural Conservation 
for Pennsylvania.) 


Official bulletins of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture outline the 
practices and rates of payment au- 
thorized in the interest of conserva- 
tion and increased production of farm 
products. Payments are now made 
for fertilizers, improving drainage, 
preventing erosion, and conserving 
water. 

It has been stated that 88 per cent 
of the farmers have availed them- 
selves of this system of subsidies 
which is entirely optional. The local 
administration has been handled by 
3,000 county agriculture conservation 
associations. 


Political-Social Aspects 


(3) In a recent publication of the 
citizens National Committee, Inc., en- 


titled, ‘Experience with Wartime 
Subsidies,” the following statements 
are made: 


1. “It becomes difficult to aban- 
don or reduce most subsidies once 
they are instituted because indus- 
tries become adjusted to the pay- 
ments both in war and peace. The 
ability to withhold subsidy pay- 
ments gives the government 
agency the power of life and 
death over a company or industry 
in both cases.” 

2. “Where a large number of 
producers is involved, it is vir- 
tually impossible to pay different 
subsidies to each based on costs. 
If uniform subsidies are paid to 
all producers in a designated 
area, low-cost producers receive 
the payments even though they 
do not need them.” 

3. “There is the danger of pay- 
ing subsidies to compensate for 
increases in costs when those 
costs are not controlled effec- 
tively.” 

4. “The major problem is to 
make sure that subsidies are not 
used to finance wage increases and 
price increases. Once subsidies 
are paid for these purposes, wide- 
spread abuses of subsidies be- 
come possible. Politically, it is 
very attractive to permit wages 
and prices to rise while keeping 
vital prices stable by means of 
subsidies; economically, it is sui- 
cidal policy certain to fail. Thus 
far, subsidies have not been used 
to finance general wage increases, 
although William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., has testi- 
fied he would favor such a pol- 
icy.” (Hearings on S. 1458 and 
H. R. 3477, pp. 68-69.) 


It may be pointed out that there 
is a reluctance of Congress to make 
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subsidies for a 
years, in part due to the fact that a 
future Congress would have to make 
appropriations for any future com- 
mitments. 


specific period of 


It might be well to note what the 
present Government officials say as 
to the future of subsidies to agricul- 
ture: 


President Truman stated onJune 
26, 1945, in signing the bill to ex- 
tend R. F. C. subsidies, “As op- 
portunity permits, subsidy pro- 
grams will be reduced or discon- 
tinued as rapidly as feasible 
within the limits of the present 
law.” 


In his message of January 22, 
1945, the President said, “None 
of us likes subsidies. Our farm- 
ers, in particular, have always 
been opposed to them.” 


Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson said, “The food subsidies 
may be difficult to eliminate, but 
the job must be done.” 


When a taxpayer in the coal fields 
realizes how much Federal aid has 
been given to agriculture, he natu- 
rally asks why Federal aid has not 
been given in corresponding amounts 
to the coal mining industry. If all 
phases of National, State and local 
politics could be eliminated, many 
might support Mr. Eavenson in his 
proposal that the conservation of coal 
deserves national attention, and that 
some form of Federal assistance 
would be justified to protect this na- 
tional resource. But many coal oper- 
ators question the wisdom of a policy 
of giving direct or indirect control of 
so many important features of pro- 
duction and marketing to Government 
in time of peace. 


Undoubtedly we all agree with Mr. 
Eavenson that the conservation of 
coal deserves most serious attention 
and if we do not support his proposal, 
we may be challenged to present a 
better one. 

From time to time careful studies 
have been made by qualified engineers 
and geologists to determine the 
amount and causes of coal waste, be- 
ginning with the work of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Waste Commission in 1893. 
Comprehensive studies have been 
made of the wastes in bituminous coal 
mining, but the recommendations for 
increased recovery have seldom, if 
ever, resulted in any concerted effort 
to make improvements in mining 
practice. 

Some of us feel that progress is 
now being made in several types of 
mining. What is being done in a few 
mines can be accomplished in others 
where seam and marketing conditions 
are comparable. The exhausting of 


the coal that is of best quality and 
is most accessible in any district fre- 
quently is followed by the opening of 
new mines in less accessible coal of 


poorer quality. In a number of in- 
stances more complete mining is 
planned for these new mines. 

Mr. Eavenson’s proposal is prob- 
ably the first made to the coal mining 
industry that suggests an incentive 
to secure “good mining” in the inter- 
est of society. It deserves serious 
consideration, particularly by mem- 
bers of the coal division. It is timely 
that we undertake an educational pro- 
gram and see what can be done 
through an engineering approach to 
improve recovery. 

The coal division might make inten- 
sive studies of certain phases of the 
problems incident to Mr. Eavenson’s 
proposal without going into the po- 
litical-social controversial matters in- 
volved in subsidies. These studies 
might be grouped somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. Engineering, operating and eco- 
nomic problems incident to increasing 
the percentage of recovery in under- 
ground mining. 

2. Engineering, operating and eco- 
nomic problems incident to improving 
recovery in coal preparation plants. 

3. Marketing and economic prob- 
lems incident to the production of 
sub-grade coals. 


EUGENE McAULIFFE 


Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


R. EAVENSON’S paper relates to 

an element in coal mining affairs 
that deserves careful consideration. 
That all our mineral reserves, whether 
oil, coal or metallic minerals, should 
be extracted with the least practicable 
loss, no one will dispute. The ques- 
tion of present-day importance is 
merely one of what the consumer can 
pay for the product of the well or the 
mine, without undue interference with 
the production of other necessary 
commodities. 


Past History of Resource 
Exhaustion 


That our national resources, min- 
eral, lumber and even our soil, is be- 
ing exhausted, is well known to all, 
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yet somehow new materials and proc- 
esses appear from time to time that 
serve even better than the old. I 
have in mind the almost complete ex- 
haustion of the white pine forests of 
Michigan and Minnesota that were 
tragically wasted, the recovery con- 
fined to the best trees, the second 
grade and young trees too often de- 
stroyed in place. When the demand 
for lumber shifted to Texas, Louisi- 
ana and the Pacific Coast, and costs 
went up, steel, brick and concrete en- 
tered as substitutes and, today, what 
was wasted in the form of lumber a 
few years ago is being processed and 
used as a substitute for straight 
lumber. 


The exhaustion of our petroleum 
resources has been the subject of live 
discussion for at least two genera- 
tions, and two schools of thought 
enter into this situation. On January 
1, 1922, the estimated oil reserves of 
the United States were set at 9,150,- 
000,000 barrels.1 As of January 1, 
1943, 21 years later, our crude re- 
serves “in known and proved fields 
and recoverable by present produc- 
tion methods” were set at 20,082,793,- 
000 barrels.? 

Our reserves of iron ore are per- 
haps being depleted even more rapidly 
than those of coal, petroleum and 
lumber, and the time is fast approach- 


10Qil reserves in the United States Trans. 
(1923) 43-953. 


2Minerals Year Book, 1942, page 1031. 
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Coal of inferior quality is often left as roof support 


ing when lower grade ores capable 
of beneficiation will bulk more heavily 
in the iron ore industry. Copper is 
also becoming scarce, although heavy 
importations and reduction in de- 
mand, through substitutions, have 
lightened our very heavy domestic 
demand. 

I mention the growing scarcity of 
these other basic materials where the 
days of exhaustion is much nearer 
than that of coal, with the thought 
that. all minerals necessary to our 
national welfare should be included 
in any plan for conservation; coal 
having, in the past, been compelled 
to accept more regulation than any 
other wasting resource. 


Two Controversial Points 


There are two certain points in the 
author’s paper to which I cannot sub- 
scribe: the first, that where “mechani- 
cal mining has been extensively prac- 
ticed, the tendency has all been to- 
ward lesser recovery in mining.” 
That has not been our experience in 
the West, where mining operations 
are conducted under difficult condi- 
tions; pitching seams with poor roof 
conditions and faulted ground. The 
Union Pacific Coal Company, working 
multiple seams that pitch heavily, has 
increased extraction from 55 to 60 per 
cent under hand mining, to from 70 
to 80 per cent under mechanical load- 
ing methods. Candor compels the ad- 


mission that cheaper coal can be ob- 


tained by the use of certain types of 
loading machines over others, more 
particularly where heavy timbering is 
required. 

The second exception I desire to 
make is to the author’s suggestion 
“that the national government pay a 
bonus for good mining in those mines 
having low recovery rates.” Mr. 
Eavenson, like most of us, deplores 
governmental interference in business, 
expressing, however, the opinion that 
suffering as the industry is from too 
much regulation, “a little more to- 
ward insuring a greater recovery of 
the most valuable part of our coal 
deposits would not mean total ruin.” 
I confess that I am opposed to drag- 
ging the taxpayer further into the 
morass of subsidies such as_ those 
from which we have suffered in the 
past few years, where we paid mil- 
lions to agriculture and to stock rais- 
ers to reduce production, while at the 
present moment, with a world food 
famine reported ‘as just around the 
corner, we are looking to subsidies to 
bring production up. 

Mr. Eavenson, always forward look- 
ing, has put his finger on a situation 
that deserves correction, but I would 
prefer to attack the abuse in some 
manner other than through the pay- 
ment of a bonus for doing something 
that is the duty of the operator to do. 
The activities of the government in 
the coal mining industry now exceed 
actual necessity, and how and where 
the subsidy line could, in practice, be 
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Additional track work for pillar extraction 


drawn, is a trifle beyond my compre- 
hension. In many properties each in- 
dividual acre presents a separate ex- 
traction problem and variations in 
working time, governed by market 
conditions, present problems that af- 
fect extraction and which cannot be 
evaluated, either before or after the 
work is done. 


Increased Extraction an 
Engineering Problem 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
the matter of increased extraction of 
minerals, and the conservation of our 
natural resources, is an engineering 
problem and responsibility, and the 
subject should be attacked through 
the channels of education, in our engi- 
neering schools, by elucidating im- 
proved methods of mining, with due 
stress on the importance of conserva- 
tion at both the producing and con- 
suming ends. The subject is one that 
well deserves consideration by the 
Coal Section of the A. I. M. E., and 
by the American Mining Congress 
and the various coal mining insti- 
tutes. In substance, let us solve this 
problem within the industry and thus 
avoid precipitating a further step 
toward national socialization. I re- 
spectfully urge the reading of the 
paper presented by our late gifted 
member, Dr. James Douglas, deliv- 
ered at the New Haven meeting of the 
A. I. M. E. in February, 1909, to be 
found in Vol. 40, Page 419 of the 
Transactions, from which I take the 
liberty of quoting briefly: 


Opinion of the Late Dr. 
James Douglas 


“While it would be presumptuous 
to pretend that, as a people, we are 
economical, and to deny that, under 
modern corporate control of large na- 
tional resources, the temptation, under 
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necessity of making large profits, is 
not betimes stronger than the ap- 
peals which conscience makes to sub- 
ordinate personal gain to the national 
welfare, I am sure that neither our 
largest mining and metallurgical 
companies nor ourselves, as their 
working agents, are recklessly indif- 
ferent to the preservation of those 
very materials upon which the wealth 
of the corporations and our own sal- 
aries depend. No large corporation 
would today use an old boiler and 
slide-valve engine with a consumption 
of 6 lbs. of fuel per horsepower-hour 


in preference to a _ triple-expansion, 
cut-off engine which will do the same 
work with 1.5 lbs. per horsepower- 
hour, and so on through the whole 
gamut of operations which these 
large corporations conduct and which 
we, as their managers, advise them 
to adopt, because we believe them to 
be the best and most economical 
methods. 

“While public policy may not be the 
prime motive for saving, every think- 
ing man in a large institution, from 
the manager downward, takes a pride 
in knowing that he is saving, and 
feels a sense of shame when he is con- 
scious of wasting. And in economic 
life—I do not speak of social and 
domestic life—the rules against 
waste are becoming miore and more 
rigid and are better enforced. The 
public outcry, therefore, against the 
large corporations for wasting the 
natural resources of the nation is 
unjust insofar as it fails to recognize 
what they have done and are doing 
in the direction of conservation, and 
inasmuch as it gives the working- 
staff of these great corporations so 
little credit for the marvelous prog- 
ress the world has made through 
their instrumentality. They have 
saved where formerly, through igno- 
rance and inexperience, their prede- 
cessors were wasting. With more 


profound knowledge and better in- 
struments for observation and in- 
vestigation, they are patiently un- 
raveling nature’s secrets and learn- 
ing how to turn her forces to human 
uses.” 


Mechanical preparation will recover coal now wasted in refuse dumps 
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New Metal Mining Methods 


Many Changes are Indicated in the Post-war Application of 
New Methods in Metal Mines 


HIS discussion will attempt to 

review recent mining method de- 
velopments that have had, and will 
continue to have, considerable effect 
on the mining of the future. 

These may be listed as follows: 

(1) The growing importance of 
underground mining in the mineral 
picture. 

(2) The necessity for decreasing 
the amount of physical work required 
of labor. 

(3) Developments in ore breaking 
or fragmentation. 

(4) The contributions of science 
and laboratories to mining practices. 

(5) Developments in the handling 
of large fragments. 

(6) The new attitude toward tech- 
nically-trained men. 


~ Presented to the 49th annual meeting of the 
Colorado Mining Association, Denver, Colo., 
January 25, 1946. 
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Importance of Underground 
Mining 

The growing importance of under- 
ground mining in the mineral picture 
may be appreciated from the fact 
that surface deposits amenable to 
open-cut mining have been depleted 
at an alarming rate during the last 
four years. In the iron country of 
Minnesota and Michigan the condi- 
tions are critical. More and more of 
our other minerals must, in the fu- 
ture, come from underground work- 
ings. 

The best underground mining prop- 
erties in the United States get about 
32 tons per man-shift, while in the 
iron country, where the amount of 
stripping is small and the work is 
open cut, they average 60 tons. 


* 
By PHILIP B. BUCKY 


Professor of Mining 
School of Mines 
Columbia University 


* 


Lest the average person think that 
the production rate of 32+ tons per 
man-day is obtained only in large, 
14- to 20,000-ton-a-day properties, it 
is well for him to know that the best 
production rate is obtained in an 
underground limestone mine at 
Crestmore, Calif., which produces less 
than 1,000 tons a day. This mine has 
had no lost time or fatal accidents 
between 1941' and December, 1945. 
The important development of inter- 
est here is the proving, that efficiency 
and safety of the highest degree is 
obtainable in small properties. It is 
within the bounds of reason to expect 
that within the next decade under- 
ground production will reach a rate 
of 50 to 60 tons per man-day, and 
may exceed the present rate of pro- 
duction in open pits. 
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Decreasing Manual Labor 


Whether we like it or not, we must 
realize that the war has made the 
competition for labor very keen. Men, 
in the near future, no longer will 
take a job working at back-breaking 
shoveling, carrying heavy machines, 
or working in hot, dusty, cold, or 
dangerous places. They will move 
to factory jobs where temperature 
and humidity are controlled and the 
physical efforts required are a min- 
imum. 

Flin Flon, in Canada, has. recog- 
nized these facts and installed hoists 
between all stopes, cars to carry all 
materials, and has eased the miners’ 
work to such an extent that this mine 
during the war period had no diffi- 
culty in getting all the labor it 
needed. Miners in the armed forces 
when asked to work in the mines, 
generally replied, “Yes, if you send 
me to Flin Flon.” 

I wonder how many in manage- 
ment realize that in some places the 
average man has done a day’s work 
before he gets to his working place? 
He usually has to carry a heavy ma- 
chine and do considerable climbing 
before he gets there. Most of us 
can remember the days when we did 
it. We also remember that we didn’t 
like it. We must now realize that 
the time is very close at hand when 
men won’t do it. In Canada, power 
shovels were introduced because of 
the men’s refusal to muck by hand. 


The question as to whether it paid 
Flin Flon to go to the expense of in- 
stalling hoists and making things 
easier and more pleasant for the 
miners is answered by the statement 
that costs per ton mined have de- 
creased, and the tonnage per man- 
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Plant of U. S. Vanadium Co., at Rifle, Colo. 


day has increased. Flin Flon is one 
of the most efficient long-hole mines 
in Canada. 

It might be well to point out that 
a man can only do one hp.-hour of 
physical work a day, and that at two 
cents a kw.-hour his actual output of 
physical work can be performed by a 
machine for 1.5 cents. It may there- 
fore be reasoned that the most re- 
cent mining method developments of 
considerable importance to the in- 
dustries’ future are those which 

(A) Plan a mine and procedure 
which minimize the physical work 
done per man-day. 

(B) Replace men by machines us- 
ing power to perform as much physi- 
cal work as possible. 

(C) Realize that men are most effi- 
ciently used in a property when they 
use their brains to plan operations, 
or to control the behavior of ma- 
chines. 


Developments in Ore 
Breaking 


At present we have three general 
methods of breaking ore: 

1. The rock drill and dynamite. 

2. Conventional block caving and 
secondary drilling and blasting. 

3. Crestmore block caving and sec- 
ondary drilling or blasting. 

Rock Drilling—The percussive type 
of rock drill now finds itself in serious 
competition with the diamond drill. 
Ever since Noranda, in trying to get 
a rich piece of ore that they could 
not get by ordinary methods, used a 
diamond drill—and found much to 
their surprise that the method was 
quite cheap—the use of this device 
has increased by leaps and bounds. 
At present at least ten fair-sized 


properties are using long-hole dia- 
mond drilling methods. The best 
showing is 19 tons per man-day as 
compared to 32 tons per man-day for 
block caving. These figures, however, 
are for ores that will not block cave 
and in properties which produced 
previously at a much lower rate in 
tons per man-day. 

The present moot question in long- 
hole work is whether diamond drill- 
ing shall be done from vertical raises 
in a horizontal direction, or from 
drifts in a vertical direction. 

At present, holes exceeding 100 ft. 
in length are used, and drilling costs 
per foot vary between 30 and 70 
cents, depending upon the material 
being drilled and the price of labor. 

The introduction of the diamond 
drill and long-hole drilling methods 
heralds the introduction of a complete 
planning system and works program 
for the mine. In these mines the 
exact location of the drill, length and 
direction of holes, and loading and 
firing are all planned and supervised 
by the engineering department. The 
peculiar know-how which so many 
miners claim they have is dispensed 
with and the results are as follows: 


1. Better work from the miner. 

2. More efficient powder consump- 
tion. 

3. Better rock breaking. 


The other important feature of 
most long-hole drilling operations is 
that men always work in small open- 
ings and are therefore safer. 

At the present time one may con- 
fidently predict much -better show- 
ings in long-hole drilling, and one 
should not be surprised if in a com- 
paratively short time they equal 
block caving performances. 

Breaking Rock with Conventional 
Block Caving Methods—This method 
consists essentially in undercutting a 
portion of the ore body and allowing 
the barodynamic or earth’s forces to 
act on the part undercut mainly by 
side pressure to cause the block to 
break to fragments of a size which 
can be handled. Physical tests may 
now be made of the ore and surround- 
ing rock, and calculations made from 
a study of the geology surrounding 
an ore body, to determine: 

(1) Whether the ore body will 
block cave. 

(2) Whether the ore body will not 
block cave. 

(3) Whether it is a question of 
serious doubt as to whether it will 
or it won’t. 


It now becomes evident that in de- 
ciding whether an ore body is an eco- 
nomic one it is just as important to 
know the physical characteristics of 
the ore body and the surrounding 
rock as it is to know its ore values. 

Crestmore Block Caving — This 
method of caving developed at the 
Crestmore mine was developed to cave 
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a strong limestone ore body that 
would not cave by _ conventional 
means. An undercut 200 ft. x 200 ft. 
did not induce caving. The method 
used is described as follows: 

Shrinkage stopes are driven com- 
pletely around a block, thus freeing 
it from the action of any effect of the 
surrounding earth forces. An under- 
cut then proceeds across the block, 
inducing cantilever action and a ser- 
ies of cracks and rock spalling. Only 
enough material is drawn off so as 
to control fragmentation, and this is 
kept up until the block is completely 
fragmented. 


Laboratory Contributions to 
Mine Practice 


It appears obvious from the pre- 
ceding that a better understanding 
of the earth’s forces and of methods 
of inducing stresses in portions of ore 
bodies will result in more efficient 
mining. The tools for doing this are 
at hand. They are barodynamic cen- 
trifuges, photo-elastic apparatus, and 
the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences. This means taking many of 
the mining problems to the labora- 
tories and the encouragement of re- 
search thereon. 

The first outstanding practical re- 
sults coming from laboratory experi- 
ment were those due to Lehman’s 
work on drawing at Inspiration. This 
material was published in the A. I. 
M. E. Transaction. Since then, or 
probably at the same time, consider- 
able work along these same lines was 
done by Thomas at Ray, but his re- 
sults were not published. They are, 
however, the bases for the present 
practice at Ray, and it is hoped they 
will be published. 

Work at the mining laboratories at 
Columbia University resulted in con- 
tributions to the theory of block cav- 
ing and stress distribution, in ore 
bodies, pillars, roofs, and to drawing 
practice. The material was pub- 
lished by the A. I. M. E. and the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. This 
year the A. I. M. E. meeting will have 
some interesting mining laboratory 
experiments presented by our friends 
at Climax. 


Broken Ore Problems 


Handling Ore After it is Frag- 
mented—Long-hole drilling and block 
caving methods have in common the 
problem of handling broken ore. 

The undercut for long-hole drilling 
work is now being made with diamond 
drills, and the block cavers might do 
well to consider the use of diamond 
drills for these purposes. 

For both of these methods the 
tendency is to combine the undercut 
with the fingers, ie., to make the 
fingers of as short a length and as 
great a cross section as possible, For 
particles of large size such as those 
obtained at Climax, Crestmore, King, 
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and Johnson, this item is of consid- 
erable importance, for it (a) de- 
creases finger blocking, and (b) in- 
creases the output per finger. 

Handling Particles of Large Size— 
We now come to a most important 
development in underground mining, 
i.e., the ability to handle particles or 
fragments of large size, i.e., those 
with a minimum dimension of 2 to 6 
ft. Climax is probably leading the 
way in this respect, with its large 
slushers and fingers of large cross 
section. 

In many of the mines, grizzlies are 
now replaced by box holes, a box hole 
being an opening with no bars and 
only one opening. When one ob- 
serves that clogged grizzlies really 
only have the space between two bars, 
i.e, one opening for the passage of 
materials, one wonders why grizzlies 
are being made with more than one 
opening, especially if considerable 
coarse is present. 

The mining profession still has con- 
siderable to learn about the flow of 
loose material in long chutes. A num- 
ber such as the Reynolds number for 
the flow of water should be developed 
for the flow of loose material, but this 
must come from scientific studies and 
laboratory tests. 


New Attitude Toward Tech- 
nically-Trained Men 


It is pleasant to report that some 
of the mines are beginning to pay 
attention to their greatest asset— 
the young men—especially those with 
a scientific background and with engi- 
neering degrees. 

One mine has each foreman and 


shift boss make a list of problems 
they wish worked on by technical 
men. The mine hires all the college- 
trained men it can get each summer 
and, after a short work period in the 
mine, designed to make the young 
men like and get acquainted with 
mining, the boys are allowed to 
choose the problems they wish to 
work on. The general manager and 
superintendent tell me it pays off 
handsomely and that they take on all 
mining students that apply for sum- 
mer work, and, that they want more. 


Summary 


In conclusion it may be stated that 
mining method developments have 
been forced on us by: 


(1) The depletion of high-grade, 
easily-mined ore bodies; and 

(2) The insistence of labor that 
they get more pay and work less. 

Recent mining method developments 
have come from: 

(a) The ingenuity, ability, 
vision of the men in the field. 

(b) The manufacturers and inven- 
tors of mechanical equipment. 

(c) The work of men of science 
and engineering, in the laboratories. 


The essential ingredient in the 
three producers of mining progress is 
men, young men especially, of vision, 
training, and ability. They are the 
most important asset any industry 
can have. If the mining industry 
therefore seeks and attracts capable 
young men and exerts its efforts to 
hold them, the developments in min- 
ing in the near future will seem enor- 
mous in comparison with those of the 
past. 


and 


Drilling the cut holes on an Anaconda Copper property at Butte 
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Overload Protection for 


Mine Locomotives 


Increased Safety and Economy of Operation Can Be Attained with 
Electric Locomotives By Use of Standard Protective Devices 


F THE many thousands of loco- 

motives used in mines of the 
United States, a large proportion are 
without protection from excessive 
overloads and short circuits. This is 
not due to the fact that these loco- 
motives were not originally equipped 
to provide this protection, but because 
operators have seen fit to nullify or 
remove the protective devices; or to 
set them for higher current values; 
or to allow them to get out of adjust- 
ment and proper working order. It 
is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss what overload protection is, and 
why it should be used; to explain the 
standard practice followed in apply- 
ing these protective devices; and to 
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show that this practice is logical and 
correct. 


What Overload Protection 
Will Do 

Overload protection is used on mine 
locomotives for four important rea- 
sons: 

1. To provide short circuit protec- 
tion. That some means should be 
provided to detect a failure in motors, 
resistors, wiring, etc., and to open 
the circuit quickly when such a fail- 
ure occurs is obvious. Without this 
protection a failure can mean un- 
necessarily severe damage to equip- 
ment, or a mine fire. 


* 
By D. E. RENSHAW 


Mining Section 
Industrial ing Dept. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


* 


2. To prevent the imposition of 
loads on the motors which will result 
in bad commutation. If motors are 
excessively overloaded, there will be 
spitting and sparking and possibly 
flash-overs at the commutator, all 
tending to cause rapid wear and de- 
terioration of brushes and commu- 
tator. 

8. To provide, in some measure, a 
limit on the stresses in gears, shafts, 
bearings and mechanical parts due 
to motor torque. 

4. To minimize wheel slippage. On 
any mine locomotive, except possibly 
some battery powered ones, the mo- 
tors can develop enough torque to 
slip the wheels, even with well sanded 
rails. If the protective device is set 
to trip before wheel slippage begins, 
loads must be kept within the proper 
capacity of the locomotive if it is to 
handle them. 
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What Overload Protective 
Devices Will Not Do 


The overload protective devices 
most commonly used on mine loco- 
motives will not prevent the motors 
operating above prescribed tempera- 
ture limits. 

A magnetic, instantaneous action 
overload relay (or circuit breaker) 
will permit a motor to operate con- 
tinuously at any current below the 
tripping current. To illustrate what 
this means, assume that a locomotive 
starts a trip on level track and that 
starting requires an average current 
of 30 per cent over the full load rat- 
ing of the motors. Assume further 
that, after starting on level track, the 
trip encounters a continuous 1 per 
cent grade. This grade will also re- 
quire a current of about 30 per cent 
over full load rating. If a magnetic 
type instantaneous action overload 
relay is set high enough to permit 
the locomotive to start the trip, it 
will permit the locomotive to continue 
to haul the trip up the 1 per cent 
grade for an indefinitely long period 
of time at 30 per cent overload, re- 
sulting in overheating of the motors. 

A time delay type of magnetic relay 
with proper time delay character- 
istics, would provide closer over-tem- 
perature protection than an instan- 
taneous action overload relay. For 
example; a relay -which could be 
adjusted to carry 100 per cent of full 
load continuously without tripping, 
but to trip at 125 per cent in two min- 


- utes, or at 150 per cent in one minute 


or at 200 per cent in a few seconds, 
would permit a locomotive to start a 
heavy trip and to haul it over short 
grades, but would not permit the lo- 
comotive to start or to haul an over- 
size trip. However, simple, rugged 
time delay relays are usually adjust- 
able only up to 15 or 20 seconds, and 
relays which are adjustable for 
longer periods are usually neither 
simple nor sufficiently rugged to be 
suitable for mine locomotive service. 

A ‘fuse will provide a time delay, 
but, if the size used provides any bene- 
ficial load limit, it will gradually de- 
terioriate and in time will burn out at 
normal operating current. 

A thermal type overload relay has 
a desirable time delay characteristic, 
but, if the relay is mounted external 
to the motor, it will usually heat and 
cool more rapidly than the motor. 
Therefore, the relay will not accu- 
rately reflect motor temperature. If 
the relay is of the Thermoguard 
type, which does accurately reflect 
motor temperature, it will take the 
motor off the line before it attains 
an excessive temperature. However, 
when this occurs, it is necessary to 
wait 30 minutes or more for the mo- 
tor to cool sufficiently to reset the 
relay. This characteristic makes a 
Thermoguard relay unacceptable for 
locomotive application, because a de- 
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lay of this duration cannot be toler- 
ated. 

The usual totally enclosed, non- 
ventilated motor has a continuous cur- 
rent rating of about 50 per cent of 
nominal or one hour rating. If the 
motor is ventilated, it may have a 
continuous rating up to 85 per cent 
of the one hour rating. In any case, 
the average load must be less than 
the nominal full load rating if exces- 
sive motor temperature is to be 
avoided. 

Over-temperature protection of a 
motor requires a relay set to trip at 
a current approximately equal to the 
continuous rating of the motor. Since 
the currents required to accelerate 
and haul heavy loads in a mine are 
in excess of the one hour rating, the 
relays must be set high enough to 
permit the motors to accelerate and 
haul loads and therefore cannot pro- 
vide over-temperature protection. 


Standard Overload Relay 
Setting 


It is standard practice to set over- 
load relays to trip at 150 per cent of 
rated full load current of the motor. 
For example; on a single motor loco- 
motive having a motor rated at 100 
amperes for one hour, the overload 
trip would be set at 150 amperes. On 
a two motor locomotive, having the 
motors permanently connected in 
series, each motor rated at 100 
amperes, the relay would be set at 
150 amperes. On a two motor loco- 
motive, having a series and parallel 
controller, or a _ series-parallel con- 
troller, or a straight parallel con- 
troller, and having two motors each 
rated at 100 amperes, the relay would 
be set at 300 amperes. 

This value of 150 per cent of the 
motor rating has been selected be- 
cause: 


1. In general, mine locomotive mo- 
tors have good commutation up to 150 
per cent of full load. This does not 
necessarily mean sparkless commu- 
tation, but it does mean that the 
amount of sparking and burning will 
not unduly shorten the life of commu- 
tator and brushes. On any motor, 
the commutation grows progressively 
worse at higher loads, therefore, it 
would not be good practice to permit 
unlimited operation at such loads, 
because of the more rapid wear and 
more frequent failures which would 
result. 

2. There is less probability of over- 
heating the motors if the relay is set 
at 150 per cent of full load than if the 
relay is set at higher loads. As an 
example of this, a locomotive motor 
working at 150 per cent of rated load 
will be up to normal temperature rise 
in about 25 minutes from a cold start. 
At 175 per cent of full load, it will be 
up to temperature in about 18 minutes 
and at 200 per cent of normal load, 
it will be up to temperature in about 


14 minutes. These are average fig- 
ures. The smaller motors tend to 
heat up more rapidly on overload. 
The larger motors, having greater 
thermal capacity, heat up more 


, slowly. See Figure 1. 


8. In general, locomotive motors at 
150 per cent of full load will produce 
tractive efforts in excess of 40 per 
cent of the actual weight of the loco- 
motive. While there are instances 


TIME IN MINUTES 


PERCENT OF FULL LOAD 


Fig. |. Time to rise curve for typical mine 


locomotive motor 


of locomotives hauling loads requiring 
tractive effort greater than 40 per 
cent of the locomotive weight, these 
instances are exceptional. In general, 
locomotive wheels will slip at tractive 
efforts less than 40 per cent of actual 
locomotive weight. Certainly, there 
can be little benefit gained by setting 
overload relays at currents in excess 
of the currents required to cause 
wheel slippage. 


Standard Fuse Application 


It is standard practice to apply a 
fuse having a rating equal to the 
locomotive current at the nominal full 
load rating of the motor or motors. 
This fuse will permit the motors to 
operate at 125 per cent of full load 
for several minutes; at 150 per cent 
of full load for approximately 60 sec- 
onds; and at 200 per cent of full load 
for about 30 seconds. A peak load 
of 500 per cent for a second or more 
may not burn the fuse, but may flash 
the motor. 

In brief, a fuse does not impose a 
load limit. It merely provides pro- 
tection in case of short circuit. 


Locomotive Guarantees 

The ratings and settings of pro- 
tective devices used on locomotives 
must, of course, be such as to permit 
the locomotive to produce the draw- 
bar-pull for which it is guaranteed. 
The standard guarantees on mine lo- 
comotives are as follows: 

The rated draw-bar-pull of a lo- 
comotive with chilled cast iron wheels 
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Modern locomotives provide for operator safety in low haulageways 


shall be 20 per cent of the rated 
weight of the locomotive. 

The rated draw-bar-pull of a lo- 
comotive with steel tread wheels shall 
be 25 per cent of the rated weight of 
the locomotive. 


The: starting draw-bar-pull of a 
locomotive with chilled cast iron 
wheels shall be 25 per cent of the 
rated weight of the locomotive. 

The starting draw-bar-pull of a 
locomotive with steel tread wheels 
shall be 30 per cent of the rated loco- 
motive weight. 

The tractive effort required to pro- 
duce a specified draw-bar-pull shall 
be equal to that draw-bar-pull plus 1 
per cent of the rated weight of the 
locomotive. 

All of these guarantees are based 
on operation on straight level track. 

As previously stated, fuses and 
overload relays are applied to per- 
mit locomotives to produce tractive 
effort equal to 40 per cent of the loco- 
motive weight, while the maximum 
guaranteed tractive effort is equal to 
31 per cent of the locomotive weight. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the 
overload relays and fuses are nor- 
mally applied to permit the locomo- 
tive to produce a tractive effort 
greatly in excess of the tractive effort 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


Why Operators Want to Set 
Relays Higher 


There are three principal reasons 
why operators want to set the over- 
load relays higher: 


1. Motormen like to use the con- 
troller as an “off” and “on” switch, 
not as a step-by-step controller. A 
recent report by a service engineer 
states: “The usual operating proced- 
ure at this mine is for the motorman 
to open up the controller in one quick 
movement, to spin the wheels, then 
to feed sand until the trip starts.” 
Naturally, if the controller is not 
notched up, step-by-step, but is 
thrown immediately from “off” to 
full “on,” current peaks will be high 
and overload relays must be set high 
or blocked out. On properties where 


no tampering with the overload de- 
vices is permitted, operators are 
forced to notch their controllers up 
properly. On these properties, it 
never has been found that produc- 
tion has been curtailed because of 
proper methods of operation. 

2. Heavier loads can be started if 
locomotive brakes are used to prevent 
or to arrest wheel slippage. No loco- 
motive manufacturer can afford to 
approve the use of brakes for this 
purpose. Even with the most skill- 
ful use of brakes, motors will be 
overloaded, and with careless use of 
brakes there is no practical limit to 
the overload which may be imposed on 
the motors. 

3. Mine locomotives generally over- 
run in weight, because of the addition 
of a cable reel or air brakes or other 
equipment. These over-weight loco- 
motives can, of course, produce greater 
tractive effort without wheel slippage 
than can a locomotive which does not 
exceed its rated weight. The only 
load limit which the operator wants 
to recognize is wheel slippage and 
this limit may be partially cancelled 
by the use of locomotive brakes. 
While this is recognized as a common 
attitude on the part of operators, it 
cannot be approved by the manufac- 
turers and is usually not approved by 
mine management. 


Conclusions 


The standard practice of setting 
overload relays to trip at 150 per cent 
of full load on the motors is correct. 
This setting permits the locomotive 
to do more than it is guaranteed to 
do, and, in general, as much as it 
could do with higher trip setting. A 
lower setting would tend to eliminate 
failures and to reduce maintenance 
expense, but might also reduce the 
haulage capacity of the locomotive. 

If the user wishes to increase over- 
load trip setting or to do away with 
all overload protective devices and 
to take full responsibility for the re- 
sults, the manufacturer has no 


grounds for objection. 


Munsey Building 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF MAIN HAULAGE ROADS IN COAL MINES 


Information Which Should be in the Hands of Every Engineer 
and Mine Official, from General Manager to Track Foreman 


90-page booklet, pocket size, 54 in. x 7% in., covering all phases of mine track construction, 
from road bed to rail, for main line and secondary haulages . . 
Turnouts approved by American Standards Association .. . 
and maintenance, based on best practices developed by operators and equipment manufacturers. 
Price: 75c per copy, PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


. recommendations for installation 


. . Frogs, Switches and 
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Placer monument on Tarryall Creek, Park 
County. The sign reads: 
"HAMILTON POSTOFFICE" 
“Established July 26th, 1860. Daniel Whit- 
ter, Postmaster. Population near 5000 in 1860 
with many stores and saloons. Richest gold 
mines on Tarryall Creek about | mile above. 
When Como was founded in 1879, Hamilton 
expired." 

In 1942 the Cooley Gravel Company placer 
dredge was operating near this monument 
when it was shut down by Order L-208. 


Humphreys Gold Corporation's dry land dredge on Clear Creek, 

Jefferson and Gilpin Counties, Colorado. This dredge operated 

from 1933 to 1936. It used two 2!/2 cu. yd. draglines on the bank 

and a 1!/, cu. yd. shovel in the pit. Screening and sluicing plants 

were separate, self-propelled units. Maximum capacity was 4,500 
cu. yd. per day. 


Manion Placer Operations on Clear Creek, near Blackhawk, Gilpin 

County. The washing plant, fed by power shovel, operated in the 

pit from where fines were pumped to portable sluice boxes on 
dredge tailing pile. 


\ 
\ \ 
a ; Remnants of an old bucket dredge near Hahns Peak, Routt County. 
} 
a Remains of an old dredge near Fairplay, Park County. r 
# g 


~Plaecers Old and New 


bove) Dredge hulk on Willow Creek, upper Taylor Park, 
Gunnison County. 


t) Hydraulic elevator pond on Pactolus placer, South 
der Creek, Gilpin County. This operation was carried on 
ig the nineties. Forty years later this placer yielded $264,000 
in gold during placer season. 


P (Above) Dry Pond of Timberline Dredging Co. No.2 Dredge. 

(Below) Cooley Gravel Company 1000 cu. yd. Bodinson dredge on 

Pactolus Placer, South Boulder Creek, Gilpin County. This dredge 

Operated from 1937 to 1939 on 78 acres, handling 1,003,578 
cu. yds. of 26.4 cents per cu. yd. average value. 


Since 1860 Placer Mining Has Been 
One of Colorado's Important 
Industries 


Timberline Dredging Company's Dredge No. 2 on the Snowstorm 
placer, Park County. A 10,000 cu. yd. capacity Bodinson Dredge 
which started operations in 1942 and was closed down by Order 
L-208. Page walking shovel weighs 700,000 Ibs., has 150 ft. boom 
and uses 8 cu. yd. bucket. Dredge has 7 ft. diam., screen 65 ft. 
long. Length of stacker supporting 42 in. belt is 140 ft. 
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No Old-Fashioned Slusher 
for me 
—this is a 


Gardner-Denver 


single lever 
Airslusher!”’ 


Gone are the days when the operator had to 
pull and tug at two levers to operate an old- 
fashioned slusher. Today, the Gardner- 
Denver Airslusher, with its single throttle 
lever control, can easily be operated with 
two fingers! What’s more, the new advanced 
design of the Airslusher incorporates one- 
third the number of gears—one-third the 
number of bearings—one-third the number 
of oil seals—one-third the number of lubri- 
cation points—for greater simplicity and 
trouble-free performance. 


Here are other reasons why you'll find the 
Gardner-Denver Airslusher a better buy for 
long, hard service: 


Five-cylinder air motors—high torque radial type— 
a lugger in low speed—vibrationless at any speed. 
No clutch wear—roller clutch automatically and 
instantaneously engages one drum and releases the 


other as throttle is reversed. No clutch facings to 
Gardner-Denver Airslusher wear—nothing to adjust or lubricate. 


Completely sealed— water or dirt can’t get into the 
Airslusher! Lubricant is sealed in—water and dirt 
are sealed out. 


ARDNER- NVER 


Since 1859 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois: 
Page 70 
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WHEELS OF 


As Viewed by A. W. DICKINSON of the American Mining Congress 


LEGISLATIVE slowdown 
planned for the last half of 
April, as a form of Easter recess, 
has been abandoned by Congressional 
leaders who will now drive on for an 
early July adjournment. The House 
may manage to take an informal re- 
cess for a few days around Easter. 
The order has gone out for rapid 
handling of the OPA extension bill, 
now reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and 
ready for handling on the floor. Sen- 
ate hearings on the measure have 
also begun. Other bills to be dis- 
posed of include the British loan, 
minimum wage, strike control, stock- 
piling, stream pollution, possibly a 
“quickie” individual income tax re- 
duction bill, and the departmental 
supply bills. 


Action on Stockpiling 

On March 12 the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs considered the 
Thomas-May Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act, S. 752, 
passed by the Senate December 20, 
1945, and appointed a subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Represent- 
ative Carl T. Durham of North Caro- 
lina to consider the measure. After 
intensive study and a subcommittee 
report, the full committee reported 
the bill April 2, with amendments. 

In working on the amendments the 
subcommittee conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the American Mining 
Congress and of the Army and Navy. 
In its report the subcommittee stated 
that, “Representatives of the Army 
and Navy have asked for greater flex- 
ibility to permit obsolete materials 
to be disposed of without specific ap- 
proval by the Congress. Such flexi- 
bility is provided by Section 3(e). 
Greater flexibility is not required and 
would, without any compensating ad- 
vantage, cause serious detriment to 
the mining industry. The existence 
of discretionary authority to release 
stockpiled materials—except for war 
purposes, for rotation to prevent de- 
terioration, or by reason of obsoles- 
cense—would present a grave threat 
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to the stability of mining operations 
and to the confidence necessary to 
maintain a sound and healthy mining 
industry. It would thus imperil our 
major source of many of these ma- 
terials. The provisions of Section 
3(e), under which Congress retains 
the key to the stockpiles, are designed 
to minimize this threat.” 

The changes in S. 752 as recom- 
mended by the subcommittee and re- 
ported by the full committee are: 
(1) instead of establishing a new 
agency to administer the stockpiling 
program, provision is made for ad- 
ministration by the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, as in 
the original Thomas Stockpiling Act 
of 1939; (2) instead of authorizing 
appropriations without limit the au- 
thorization is limited to $1.8 billion 
with a specific limitation of $360 mil- 
lion in each of the next five fiscal 
years; (3) instead of requiring that 
funds received on account of sales of 
materials be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts, it is 
provided that any such funds shall 
remain available for expenditure un- 
der the stockpile program; and (4) 
the section of the Senate bill which 
would have permitted duty-free im- 
portation of materials purchased from 
foreign sources for stockpiling has 
been deleted. 

It is anticipated that the House 
may approve S. 752 and send it to 
conference by mid-April. 


Premium Price Plan 

A new policy applying to wage- 
price adjustments in the non-ferrous 
metals industry was announced by 
OES Director Chester Bowles on 
March 28. Offices of OPA and CPA 
as well as Director Bowles announce 
that price adjustments resulting from 
approved wage increases in copper, 
lead and zine mining, smelting and 
refining operations will be taken care 
of under the Premium Price Plan. 

Proposed modifications in the plan 
have reference to (1) low-cost mines 
whose costs previously would not have 
permitted them to be eligible. for 
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CONGRESS: Will push on for an 
early July adjournment. 

STOCKPILING: House committee re- 
ports amended bill. 


COPPER, LEAD, ZINC: OES would 
meet wage costs through Premium 
Price .Plan. 


OPA EXTENSION: Administration 
leaders press enactment. 

MINIMUM WAGE: Senate approves 
65 cent minimum. 


CASE BILL: Weak substitute re- 
ported to Senate. 


COAL NEGOTIATIONS: UMWA 
stalls in hope of Government par- 
ticipation. 


SILVER SALES: Consumers clamor- 
ing for cheap Treasury silver. 


quota revision; and (2) all other 
mines. With reference to the former 
group it is stated that “the Quota 
Committee will upon application as- 
sign a revised quota calculated to 
yield an operating margin per pound 
of metal not less than the margin for 
the period 1936-1939, inclusive, pro- 
vided there has been no substantial 
change in the grade of ore mined.” 
The proposed treatment contemplates 
that where there have been substan- 
tial changes in the grade of ore, or 
1936-1939 operations were not com- 
parable to present operations, ad- 
justments will be made to yield the 
hypothetical margin that would have 
been earned in 1936-1939. In case of 
mines in the latter class revised quo- 
tas will, on application, “be calcu- 
lated to give no diminution of mar- 
gins as a result of current wage in- 
creases.” 

A maximum payment of 14% cents 
per pound for lead is to be permis- 
sible under a contemplated broaden- 
ing of the B quotas. With the cur- 
rent ceiling price of 6% cents per 
pound and “A” premiums of 2% cents, 
the “B” premium under this arrange- 
ment may vary from 0.1 cent to 5.5 
cents. A similar broadening is made 
in copper premiums under which 
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mines producing more than 2,000 tons 
in 1942 may receive premiums bring- 
ing the total price to 22 cents a 
pound, at the discretion of the Quota 
Committee. 

Meanwhile, as the result of exist- 
ing and threatened work stoppages in 
the non-ferrous industry, the Secre- 
tary of Labor has appointed a fact- 
finding board consisting of George E. 
Strong, a Washington, D. C., attorney, 
(chairman); Judge James H. Wolff 
of Utah Supreme Court; and Dr. Carl 
Borgmann, University of Colorado 
Chemical Engineering Department. 


Price Control Extension 


The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, after six week of hear- 
ings is now considering in executive 
session numerous amendments which 
are being offered to the Spence bill 
for extension of OPA to June 30, 1947. 
Administration witnesses have pre- 
dicted dire results from too early a 
lifting of price controls, while indus- 
try witnesses in the main have called 
for the removal of price ceilings and 
restoration of a free market. It will 
be remembered that the Spence bill 
calls for the continuation of premium 
price payments on copper, lead and 
zine, but without any increase in ceil- 
ing price and without the non-can- 
cellable provision, 

An amendment by Representative 
Brown of Georgia, approved by the 
committee in executive session, re- 
quires that “the Price Administra- 
tor (and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture) shall proceed immediately to 
formulate a comprehensive plan for 
the progressive removal of price con- 
trols and subsidies in order that the 
return to a free market and to free 
collective bargaining may be accom- 
plished on or before June 30, 1947, 
without disturbance of the national 
economy.” Definite stipulations which 
the committee has accepted for the 
bill are (1) price controls are to be 
removed on commodities upon satis- 
faction of domestic demands there- 
for; (2) the President each month 
shall determine whether domestic de- 
mand for various commodities has 
been satisfied, and wherever he deter- 
mines that the demand is satisfied 
‘he shall forthwith certify that fact 
in writing to the Price Administra- 
tor”; (3) upon receipt of this certifi- 
cation, the Price Administrator must 
act within ten days “to remove all 
price controls with respect to such 
commodity or class of commodities”; 
(4) the President is given the major 
responsibility for decontrol, but the 
OPA Administrator may remove price 
ceilings on his own initiative; (5) 
whenever the supply of a commodity, 
already decontrolled, falls short of 
demand, it may be put back under 
price control, upon certification of the 
President to the OPA that supply 
and demand are out of balance. 

Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee hearings on OPA extension 
are expected to begin shortly. 


Minimum Wage Bill 

After two weeks of hot debate the 
Senate passed the Pepper Minimum 
Wage Bill, S. 1349, discussed last 
month. The amendment by Senator 
Ellender, of Louisiana, which would 
have held the minimum wage to 55 
cents, increasing to 60 cents after 18 
months, was swept away and replaced 
by a straight minimum wage rate of 
65 cents per hour. This was brought 
about by the advocates of the amend- 
ment by Senator Russell of Georgia, 
permitting farm labor costs to be in- 
cluded in the computation of parity 
prices. The 65-cent minimum at- 
tracted enough labor votes to keep 
the Russell amendment in the bill 
although it is well known that this 
parity price amendment is threatened 
with a White House veto. In the 
tangled parliamentary situation dur- 
ing the Senate battle the two-year 
limitation on suits for back pay and 
“damages” originally contained in S. 
1349 was stricken out. 

A determined effort by Senator Ed 
Johnson of Colorado to add _ provi- 
sions similar to those contained in the 
Gwynne bill, now pending on the 
House calendar, was unavailing. Such 
an amendment would limit suits for 
back pay and “damages” to one year, 
and permit a court to reduce dam- 
ages in whole or in part upon an 
affirmative showing by the employer 
that the violation was not wilful and 
that he acted in good faith. Another 
valuable provision of the Gwynne bill 
which Senator Johnson offered is, 
“that no liability shall be predicated 
in any case on any act done or 
omitted in good faith in accord with 
any regulation, order, or adminis- 
trative interpretation or practice, 
notwithstanding that such regulation, 
order, interpretation or practice may, 
after such act or omission, be 
amended, rescinded or be determined 
by. judicial authority to be invalid or 
of no legal effect.” 


Case Bill 


A spineless labor disputes bill was 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on March 19. 
While the bill bears the number H. R. 
4908 under which the Case bill, dis- 
cussed in last month’s issue, came 
over from the House, it carries none 
of the vital sections of that measure. 
As rewritten by the Senate commit- 
tee, it sets up a five-man Federal 
Mediation Board, services of which 
would be available after failure of the 
usual conciliation and mediation ef- 
forts. In case efforts of the Board 
at mediation fail it would endeavor 
to bring the matters in dispute into 
voluntary arbitration. 

One interesting provision of the 
bill as reported would cause the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics to maintain 


a file of all available collective bar- 
gaining agreements, and of all medi- 
ation, conciliation and arbitration 
agreements and awards in labor dis- 
putes. The Bureau would be author- 
ized to furnish employers and em- 
ployes all available data that might 
be of assistance in the settlement of 
labor disputes. 

It is rather apparent that adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate intend 
to delay consideration of H. R. 4908, 
but if and when the measure is taken 
up, determined efforts will be made 
to restore the Case bill provisions re- 
quiring (1) mutuality of responsibil- 
ity under collective bargaining agree- 
ments; (2) application of penalties 
where violence or coercion are em- 
ployed in union organizing activities 
or in labor disputes; (3) that the pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act be denied 
to unions which include supervisory 
employes in their membership; and 
(4) removal of Norris-LaGuardia 
Act protection where the boycott is 
employed in jurisdictional disputes. 

Qn March 7 the National Labor Re- 
lations Board issued a 2-to-1 deci- 
sion in the Jones and Laughlin mine 
supervisors’ case. The Board ruled, 
in effect, that the guarantees of the 
Wagner Act apply to supervisory 
employes who organize into unions 
of their own choosing and seek to 
bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers, even though such unions in- 
clude rank and file employes. This 
case originated in the well known 
District 50, UMWA disputes at the 
company’s coal mining properties. 

Board member Gerard D. Reilly in 
an able dissenting opinion said the de- 
cision “so seriously distorts the prin- 
cipal objectives” of the law that “un- 
less it is immediately corrected by 
legislative or judicial action, it will 
have far-reaching repercussions upon 
industry and labor.” He added “in 
reaching this: result, it is probable 
that we have seriously impaired the 
ability of the operators effectively to 
manage their mines. ... To me its 
impact upon the rank and file is 
equally catastrophic.” 


Coal Contract Negotiations 

Although the bituminous coal oper- 
ators and miners began negotiations 
for a new wage contract March 12, 
nothing approaching an agreement 
has been reached and the workmen 
have remained away from the mines 


since April 1. Demands of the min- 
ers have centered around a “health 
and welfare fund” which is really the 
old participating royalty demand of 
a year ago. No specific demands have 
been made with respect to wages and 
reduction of working hours. Still very 
much in the picture are the miners’ 
demands for unionization of supervis- 
ory employes and for what they term 
improved safety and compliance with 
mining law. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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The FOURTH Everdur Well Screen 
installed for the City of Elkhart... 


INE YEARS AGO the Layne-Northern Company, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, installed two wells for 
the City of Elkhart . . . using well screens made of 
Everdur*. Because of the high strength and corrosion 
resistance of this copper-silicon alloy, these two 
wells have shown no appreciable drop in water yield, 
although wells with screens of other materials be- 
came clogged in a relatively short time. 


Two more wells subsequently installed by Layne- 
Northern were therefore equipped with Everdur. 
The snapshot above shows the latest installation, 
with an Everdur well screen ready to be lowered into 
position. Standing by are Mr. Richard B. Corns 
(left), Waterworks Superintendent, and his assistant, 
Mr. Swartz. 


The performance of these Everdur well screens is 
typical of the service rendered by equipment made 
of this tough, corrosion-resistant alloy . . . installa- 
tions of which are still in service after 18 years. For 
detailed information, write for Publications E-11 
and E-6. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 
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38” diameter well screen fabricated of 
Everdur 1010 sheet, .203” thickness and 
welded with Everdur rod. Fourth instal- 
lation made for the City of Elkhart, by 
Layne-Northern Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind., affiliate of Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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AMERICANS MINIMIZE FINES 


AND PRODUCE UNIFORM SIZING “mea 


ONLY AMERICANS 
HAVE THE SPLITTING 
ACTION OF THE 
SHREDDER RINGS 


Each shredder ring (shown above) has 
2@ cutting edges. The many shredder 
rings, on the heavy rotor (shown be- 
low), revolve freely, each on its own 
shaft. They deflect from tramp metal 
—eliminating the bother with shear 
pins or conventional safety devices. 


Nothing could better demonstrate why American Shred- 
der Ring Crushers produce fewer fines—than the ex- 
ample of splitting coal with a pick-axe compared to 
crushing it with a sledge hammer. 


It’s the splitting action of the cutting edges of Ameri- 
can’s shredder rings that produces uniform sizes with a 
minimum of fines—and no oversize. 


The high tonnage output of Americans is attained by 
the very rapid reducing action of the many cutting edges 
in motion. American’s low power consumption (less 
than \% hp per ton) is achieved through its use of 
powerful centrifugal force—the rotor revolutions plus 
the independently revolving shredder rings. 


Americans operate at a total cost of less 
than le per ton! 


Send now for the “AC” bulletin on coal 
crushing data and crusher specifications. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1019 Macklind Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Retirement of P. G. Beckett, vice 
president of Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, effective May 1, was recently an- 
nounced by L. S. Cates, president, at 
the New York offices. Harrison M. 
Lavender will succeed Mr. Beckett 
with the title of vice president and 
general manager, assuming direction 
of all western operations of Phelps 
Dodge. Mr. Cates announced that 
Mr. Beckett would continue as a di- 
rector of Phelps Dodge. Mr. Beck- 
ett’s retirement concludes more than 
41 years’ active service with Phelps 
Dodge. 


M. H. Forester, vice president of 
the Consolidation Coal Company, in 
charge of Kentucky operations, has 
been appointed chief of the coal and 
non-metallic mining section, industry 
branch, economics division of the of- 
fice of Military Government for Ger- 
many. In this position he will be re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
the coal problems in the U. S. zone of 
occupation. 


Cecil Fitch, Jr., has been made as- 
sistant manager of Chief Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., Eureka, Utah. 
Harold B. Spencer has been made gen- 
eral foreman. Cecil Fitch, Sr., is 
president and general manager. 


J. P. Horne has been named general 
manager of the Jewell Ridge Coal 
Company, succeeding H. D. Smith, 
resigned. Mr. Horne was formerly 
general superintendent of the Raven 
Red Ash Coal Company, of Raven, Va. 


Bryan C. Parks has been named as- 
sociate professor of geology in the 
research bureau of the University of 
Arkansas. He will study limestone, 
coal, and clay deposits for industrial 
utilization. Since 1939 he has been 
on the professional staff of the 
Illinois Geological Survey. 


L. S. Hayes, formerly analytical en- 
gineer with OPA in Washington, has 
joined the staff of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company’s 
mining department in New York City. 


John C. Draper, recently released 
from military duty, has returned to 
his position as mining engineer for 
the Island Creek Coal Company. 
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Ray Jenkins, formerly with the re- 
search and operating department of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont., has been named field 
manager of the Montana division of 
Sullivan Machinery Company. 


Milton H. Fies, consulting engineer, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been named 
manager of coal operations for the 
Alabama Power Company. Mr. Fies 
was associated for 32 years with the 


DeBardeleben Coal Company and re- 
signed as its vice president in 1944 
to establish his consulting business. 
During the intervening time he has 
continued his services to DeBarde- 
leben as well as Alabama Power in a 
consulting capacity. 


Carl A. Zapffe, formerly on the 
staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
has opened a consulting office and re- 
search laboratory at 6410 Murray Hill 
Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. Mr. Zapffe 
is specializing in research programs, 
metallurgical problems, defects in 
metals, electrochemistry, welding, 
gas-metal systems, stainless steels 
and fractography. 


Vernon C. Rogers has been ap- 
pointed mine superintendent for the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company’s mines 
at Boron, Calif. Mr. Rogers has been 
chief engineer for the Climax Molyb- 
denum Company at Climax, Colo., for 
the past 10 years. Prior to that time 
he worked in northern Minnesota in 
open pit mining and construction. 
Mr. Rogers also spent several years 
in the Central American States. 


Dr. Charles F. Park, Jr., well known 
mining geologist of U. S. Geological 
Survey, has just been appointed pro- 
fessor of geology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he will be in charge 
of teaching and research in the geol- 
ogy of ore deposits and ground water. 
Dr. Park has been in charge of the 
section of metalliferous deposits of 
the U. S. Geological Survey and in 
1944-45 was geologist in charge of 
the U. S. Army Engineers’ examina- 
tion of Germany’s mineral potential. 


Sumner Simpson, president of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., announced 
that effective March 1, Harry E. 
Smith, of the Manhattan division, 
Passaic, N. J., corporation vice presi- 
dent, assumed complete charge of 
corporation rubber product sales and 
marketing. 


William J. Jenkins, president and 
general manager, Consolidated Coal 
Company, has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Mutual Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Arthur J. Olson, heretofore district 
sales engineer for Link-Belt Company 
at Chicago, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager at Kansas City, 
Mo., to succeed Max Giffey, who has 
resigned after 40 years’ service with 
the company. Mr. Olson has been in 
the employ of Link-Belt Company 
since 1918, at the Pershing Road 
plant in Chicago. 


Morris C. Scherer, who returned to 
the States last spring after a long 
confinement in prison camps in the 
Philippine Islands during the Japa- 
nese occupation, has been named su- 
perintendent of the 2,000-ton manga- 
nese concentrator on Polk Bayou in 
the Batesville-Cushman area _ in 
Arkansas. 


The Solid Fuels Administration for 
War has announced the resignation of 
William F. Hahman as assistant dep- 
uty administrator in charge of dis- 
tribution and transportation. William 
G. Caperton, formerly chief of the 
Bituminous Distribution Division has 
been appointed to succeed him. Mr. 
Hahman has returned to the industry 
in the capacity of vice president in 
charge of operations of the Juliette 
Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Caperton began his career as 
a lawyer, but in 1914 went into the 
coal busiriess with the New River Coal 
Company at Charleston, W. Va. After 
a wide experience in coal sales in 
West Virginia, Chicago, and the 
Southeast, in 1928 he became vice 
president of the company in charge of 
sales. In 1938 he became president 
of the Smokeless Coal Corporation in 
New York City, and on February 28, 
1948, he entered Government service 
with the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War. 
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Gail A. Hathaway, of the office of 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. War De- 
partment, has been named vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, oldest national engineer- 
ing organization in the United States, 
succeeding A. C. Polk, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who died recently. His 
succession, as senior director in the 
society’s second zone, was announced 
by W. W. Horner, St. Louis, national 
president. Mr. Hathaway, a resident 
of Hyattsville, Md., has been active in 
sponsoring meteorological studies of 
flood-producing storms and is author 
of several works on meteorological 
studies. 


Louis Barco, recently discharged 
from military service, has been ap- 
pointed assistant mine manager of 
the Solar Mine of the United Electric 
Coal Co., near Rushville, Ill. 


The appointment of H. Robert 
Hughes as assistant chief engineer in 
charge of raw materials has been an- 
nounced by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation. The raw ma- 
terials division handles ore, coal, lime- 


stone, river and lake transportation. 
Mr. Hughes joined the Jones & 
Laughlin engineering department in 
1923 at the Aliquippa works. He has 
been handling general engineering 
and construction work and was proj- 
ect engineer for the Benson Iron Ore 
Mines development in northern New 
York. 


W. B. Poindexter, formerly general 
sales manager of Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
and P. E. Francis, formerly vice presi- 
dent of North Western-Hanna Fuel 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., have been ap- 
pointed vice presidents of the Lake 
Coal division of the Hanna Coal & 
Ore Corporation. 


E. R. Galvin, formerly president of 
Tyson Bearing Corporation of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, has been named executive 
vice president, general sales manager 
and member of the board of directors 
of LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa.  S. 
L. Myers, who has been vice presi- 
dent and ‘general sales manager dur- 
ing the past year, will become vice 
president and export sales manager, 
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while Jay M. Fetters, former export 
manager, will become manager of 
foreign development. 


Philip Smith, for more than 20 
years chief Alaskan geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey and 
a member of that organization for 
over 40 years, retired from the Gov- 
ernment service on March 31, 1946. 
In the future Mr. Smith will make 
his home in Washington, D. C. 


G. A. Shoemaker, operations vice 
president of the Pennsylvania mines 
of the former Consolidation Coal 
Company, has been named operations 
vice president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, subsidiary of the recently 
merged Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company. 


After 41 years in the service of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation at Doug- 
las, Ariz., A. W. Engelder, general 
auditor for the company, will retire. 
He will be succeeded by John Kuhn, 
who will have the title of assistant 
general auditor. 


Fred Myers has been named safety 
and preparation engineer for the 
Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky operations of Leckie Mines, 
Inc. Prior to his service in the 
armed forces, Mr. Myers was associ- 
ated with the American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corp. 


T. L. Chapman will become man- 
ager of mining and milling operations 
of the Tennessee Schuylkill mine at 
Chloride, Ariz. For the last three 
years Mr. Chapman has been at Tuc- 
son with the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Alan B. Cunningham, formerly as- 
sistant electrical engineer with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, has been 
promoted to electrical engineer. Mr. 
Cunningham has been with Pitts- 
burgh Coal since 1934. 


W. E. Romig, former general super- 
intendent of the Climax Molybdenum 
mine at Climax, Colo., has returned 
to civil life after four years in the 
U. S. Engineers Corps. At the pres- 
ent moment he is on terminal leave at 
his home in Seattle, Wash. 


The following changes in the op- 
erating department of Consolidation 
Coal Company have been announced 
by H. H. Hendry, personnel manager. 
A. C. Dittrick has been appointed 
preparation engineer of Kentucky 
coal properties, with headquarters at 
Jenkins, Ky. Formerly Mr. Dittrick 
was assistant general manager in 
charge of purchasing for W. H. War- 
ner & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
prior to that he was, for a number of 
years, preparation engineer for Hanna 
Coal Company, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
R. L. Blake, formerly maintenance 
foreman at Mine 207, Jenkins, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
central preparation plant for mines 


in the Elkhorn field. Russell M. Mc- 
Donough, former repairman, has been 
promoted to maintenance foreman. 
Everett Mullins, for a number of 
years repairman at Mine 204, Jen- 
kins, has been promoted to mainte- 
nance foreman at the same mine. 
Carl Snowden and Patrick Jones have 
been promoted to section foremen at 
Mine 214, McRoberts, Ky.; Charles 
Mac Fields has been promoted to as- 
sistant maintenance foreman at this 
same property. 


Clarence A. Fredell has been ap- 
pointed manager of the mining divi- 
sion of E. J. Longyear Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He succeeds J. Mur- 
ray Riddell, who resigned last year to 
become professor of mining engineer- 
ing at the Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology. 


—Obituaries— 


D. R. Swem, former manager of 
coal operations, Northwestern Im- 
provement Co., died suddenly on 


February 25, following a_ paralytic 


stroke. Mr. Swem had been retired 
from active service on December 1, 
1945. 


William H. Pitts, 60, Pioche, Nev., 
mining superintendent of the Amal- 
gamated Pioche Mine and Smelter 
Corporation, died at Salt Lake City 
late in February. Interment took 
place at Alhambra, Calif. 


George M. Laughlin, Jr., former 
chairman of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, died at his winter 
home at Lake Wales, Fla., on March 9. 
Mr. Laughlin spent most of his career 
in the steel business and at one time 
was superintendent of one of the 
Jones & Laughlin plants in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 


N. Clif. Hilton, executive manager 
of the abrasive wheel, diamond wheel 
and bowling ball departments of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manhattan 
Rubber Division, Passaic, N. J., died 
March 14, in Glen Ridge, N. J. Mr. 
Hilton had been with Manhattan Rub- 
ber for more than 30 years. 
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TRADEMARK REG. 


M@LY-COP 


COPPER-MOLYBDENUM-ALLOY 


Grinding Balls 


Grind more tons per ball, maintain spherical 
shape of balls longer, lower your cost and in- 
crease your output with Sheffield Moly-Cop Grind- 
ing Balls. They are forged and heat-treated to a 
hardness and toughness unobtainable in ordinary 
grinding balls. As a matter of fact, the average 
volume hardness of a 4” Moly-Cop Ball is more 


than 27g times that of the ordinary carbon ball— 
providing an important advantage in wear over. 
the average carbon ball. 

Moly-Cop Balls give finer grind throughout their 
longer life—making it profitable to grind even lower 
grade ores. You can save on all grinding costs 
with Sheffield Moly-Cop Balls in your mill. 


SHEFFIELD STEEL 


SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION 
SHEFFIELD STEEL OF TEXAS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Export Representatives 
Canada — The Canada Ingot Iron Company, Ltd. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
All Other Countries— 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Sub-distributors in Mexico: La Consolidada 
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COLN= WELOER 


Here is a chance to pick up arc welding equipment in any 
desired quantity at low cost. Large quantities of 300 to 
400 ampere MG type welders—primarily of Lincoln and LINCOLN DC Type: 300 to 400 amperes 
Hobart make—are available for sale. Largest inventories 
are in the Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Houston and Philadelphia offices of War 
Assets Administration. They may be obtained, however, 
by contacting any of the War Assets Administration 4. Sar > HOBART 

offices listed below. Equipment from 200 to 400 amperes é tite 
in DC, gasoline-engine driven and AC sets are available in vl tea ee Fe make available in large 
smaller quantities . . . also multiple operator types and quantities and most ratings. 
related equipment such as electrodes, welding rods, weld 
positioners and flame cutters. Spot, seam and flash weld- 
ers are likewise available. The equipment is for both 
production and construction. Write, wire or phone your 


WESTINGHOUSE 
War Assets Administration office today, f ‘ Portable models available 
in limited quantities. 


This and many other types and makes of welding ma- 
chines and related equipment are available from war 


ALL ITEMS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


TO WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION: 
Please send me information on availability, < . Spot, seam, butt and flash 
condition and location of the following types f type welders for produc- 
of equipment: § tion operations—also port- 
able or gun types. 


RESISTANCE WELDERS 


LJ (spot) (seam) (flash) 


= LINCOLN ARC WELDERS 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ARC WELDERS 


[ | FLAME CUTTERS WELD POSITIONERS 


Many sizes and capacities, 
including head and tail- 
stock combinations. 


WELD POSITIONERS 
ARC WELDERS 


WELDING ROD 
OR ELECTRODES FLAME CUTTERS 


Both single and multiple 
torch types, portable and 
stationary. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Il 


To help you in purchasing surplus property, veterans’ 
units have been established in each War Assets Ad- 
ministration Regional Office. 


AR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICES LISTED BELOW ARE TEMPORARILY IN 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AGENCIES 
Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago Cleveland - Dallas - Denver 
Detroit - Helena - Houston - Jacksonville - Kansas City, Mo. - Little Rock Los Angeles - Louisville 
Minneapolis Nashville New Orleans - New York - OklahomaCity - Omaha Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. + Richmond ~- St.Louis - Salt Lake City - San Antonio San Francisco + Seattle - Spokane 
Cincinnati - Fort Worth (Telephone 3-5381) 
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State Buys Mine Rescue Trucks 


The state legislature of 
Pennsylvania has author- 
ized Richard Maize, secre- 
tary of mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, to purchase three 

first aid and mine rescue trucks. Two 
men will be employed on each truck, 
one a mine rescue man and the other 
a first aid instructor. The trucks will 
be fully equipped with mine rescue 
and first aid equipment and will be 
stationed at Wilkes-Barre, Ebensburg 
and Uniontown. The crews will travel 
to mines in their areas to instruct 
mine officials and mine workers in 
mine rescue work and first aid. In 
addition, in the event of disaster the 
trucks will be available for emer- 
gency service. 


Annual Convention of Mine Inspectors 


The 26th annual convention of Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of America will 
be on June 3-5 at the Sterling Hotel, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Because, at the 
request of the Government, no meet- 
ing was held last year, it is expected 
that the meeting this year will be 
unusually large and well attended. 
The cooperation of the State Mine 
Inspectors’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania gives further assurance of a 
strong representation of the state’s 
inspectors. Jack Ryan is chairman 
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of the program committee. C. A. 
McDowell, 427 Park Street, Califor- 
nia, Pa., is secretary. 


Handling of Industrial Waste and 


Stream Pollution Problems 


Dr. R. E. Hall, director of Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh, con- 
sultants in conditioning of industrial 
waters has announced the establish- 
ment of a special department to handle 
problems of 
industrial 
waste and 
stream pollu- 
tion. The new 
department 
will be headed 
by Charles F. 
Hauck, until 
recently engi- 
neer at Raven- 
na Ordnance 
Center and 
previously, for 
five years, sen- 
ior chemist 
and assistant to the superintendent 
of Southerly Sewage Treatment Plant 
of Cleveland. The program as planned 
is an extremely comprehensive one 
and. embraces such features as the 
study of plant operation to reduce 
the volume of waste at its source, de- 
velopment of methods for treating in- 
dustrial waste economically; fact find- 


Chas. F. Hauck 


—The Evening Star. 


ing studies of the actual amount of 
deleterious waste discharged and 
stream contamination; and extension 
of the regular engineering service of 
the laboratories to include water and 
waste leaving the plant as well as 
water entering. 


First Report of Consolidation Coal 
Company 


The operations of Consolidation 
Coal Company and Pittsburgh Coal 
Company for the year of 19465, 
are reported upon in the first annual 
report since the two companies com- 
bined. Robert C. Hill and George H. 
Love, chairman and president respec- 
tively, reported on the long-range ob- 
jective of the new company and as- 
serted “we must be ready at all times 
to do everything possible to make the 
bituminous coal industry a better one 
in which to work and invest capital. 
Mining communities must continue to 
be made better places in which to live. 
Private ownership of homes by min- 


PETER F.LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 
ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 
VEYS, ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 
POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 
COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MIN- 

ING INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. E. YOUNG 
Consulting Engineer 
Mine Mechanization 
Mine Management 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ing employes must be encouraged. In 
this connection, Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation has either sold or arranged 
for the sale of 1,960 houses to em- 
ployes on attractive terms. This pol- 
icy will be continued because we 
want our people to join the company 
as property owners in these communi- 
ties.” 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal oper- 
ates 43 mines in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Kentucky and has 15,484 
employes. Total production from 
properties of the company in 1945 
was 25,951,367 tons, including that 
mined by lessees. 


General Somervell Elected President 
of Koppers 


Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, com- 
mander of Army Service Forces dur- 
ing World War II, has been elected 
president of Koppers Company, Inc. 
Gen. Somervell is to assume his duties 
at the offices of the Koppers Co. in 
Pittsburgh about the first of May. 
Koppers has plants in 24 states and 
builds and operates coke and other 
by-products plants. 


Coal Mining Men Meet 


Members of the Central 

West Virginia Coal Mining 

Institute, at the first meet- 

ing of this year, held at the 

Elks’ Home in Fairmont, 

W. Va., on March 14, heard technical 

papers presented by two coal author- 

ities—George R. Higinbotham and E. 

F. Miller. Following this program a 

buffet supper was served. The meet- 

ing was filled to capacity. The April 

meeting will be held in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on April 12. 


MARSHALL HANEY, Ph.D. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations Reports 
Appraisals 
Princess Anne Hotel 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


F. CARL COLCORD 


Consulting Engineer 
Coal land valuations, Mine 
installation and operation 
1132 Union Trust Bldg. Box 268 


Cincinnati, Ohio Paris, Ky. 
Phone Cherry 5403 Phone €¢43 


One Hundred Years of Coal Mining 


The Borden Mining Com- 
pany, which estab- 
lished in Alleghany County 
in March, 1847, by William 
Borden, grandfather of the 

present head of the concern, is one of 
the oldest corporations in Maryland 
and one of the first to mine coal in 
the state on a commercial scale for 
railroad shipping. Albert G. Borden 
and Russel Y. Smith of New York, 
president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the Borden Mining Com- 
pany, have recently spent a week-end 
on an inspection tour of the com- 
pany’s property. Aside from owning 
extensive and surface land, the Bor- 
den Mining Company is also inter- 
ested in clay deposits which are being 
mined by the Big Savage Refractories 
Corporation, Frostburg. 


Railway Contract Awarded 


Robert Gregg, president 

of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 

& R. R. Co., has announced 

that a contract has been 

awarded for the construc- 

tion of seven and one-half miles of 
railroad to connect the company’s new 


Concord coal mine with other rail fa- 
cilities of the company. A juncture 
will be made with existing tracks 
leading to the by-products plant and 
furnaces at the Fairfield cluster of 
operations. It is expected that this 
construction will require about eight 
months: for completion. The com- 
pany is planning a number of other 
improvements in their coal mining 
operations as well as their limestone 
and‘ dolomite quarries, and plans are 
completed to install a new battery of 
modern coke ovens at the Fairfield 
coke works. 


New Tunnel for Birmingham 


The city planning board has ap- 
proved the proposed tunnel through 
Red Mountain, in the city of Birming- 
ham. This fits into the general plan 
for routing heavy through traffic 
around the city by means of a loop 
highway system connecting with all 
main highways. There are a number 
of good reasons for the construction 
of this tunnel, one being that of con- 
gestion in the downtown area of the 
city, and those interested in the tun- 
nel are optimistic about its comple- 
tion. 


automatic 
ising Circuit Breakers 


Since they are able to distingui 


between hi 


igh current value loads 


and short circuits, Type KSA circuit 
breakers re-close as soon as prede- 
termined line conditions are met. 
They save production costs in lost 
man hours, power, maintenance and 
repairs. 

KSA unattended substation circuit 
breakers provide automatic or semi- 
automatic protection and control for 


m-g sets, mer 


are rectifiers and 


rotary converters. 


Get the full story, contact your near- 
est I-T-E engineering representative 
or write for Bulletin 2503. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


19th & Hamilton Streets 


& Philadelphia 30, Pa, 
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New Phosphate Project 


Plans for immediate con- 
struction of a new phos- 
phate mine and plant near 
Bartow, Fla., were an- 
nounced March 25, 1946, by 

Louis Ware, president of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Annual production is antici- 
pated as one million tons and opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin July 1, 
1947. The plant will be built on the 
2,000-acre phosphate property recent- 
ly purchased by the company and 
will be the largest and most modern 
phosphate mining operation in the 
United States. The new development 
will be called the Noralyn mine which 
is considered by metallurgists to be 
one of the richest phosphate deposits 
in the country. 


New President for Climax 


Arthur D. Storke will as- 
sume the office of president 
of the Climax Molybdenum 
Company in June, 1946, re- 
placing Max Schott, who is 

to retire. Mr. Storke is no stranger 
to Climax operation as he was for- 
merly with the company in 1917 and 
1918 as well as later from 1924 to 
1926 when he was in charge of the 
operations in Colorado. 

Production from mine and mill at 
Climax, Colo., in pounds of moly- 
bdenum throughout the war years 
are now available as follows: 


21,785,800 
22,778,857 
27,751,272 
41,852,136 
46,133,715 
28,608,421 
18,325,041 


New Method of Fighting Fires 


Use of artificial fog as a weapon 
against fire may result in the saving 
of millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty annually from fire and water 
damage. The fog is generated by 
water under high pressure forced 
through a specially designed nozzle 
and it has been found that the fog 
which results puts out many fires 
more efficiently than does a solid 
stream of water, and in addition, 
causes less water damage. 

A new fire hose, small in diam- 
eter and light in weight yet designed 
to withstand 800 Ibs. working pres- 
sure, has been developed by United 
States Rubber Co., for fighting fire 
by this new method. Fred Shepherd 
of New York, engineer manager of 
the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, states that fog is particularly 
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effective against burning oil and other 
inflammable liquids. A blanket of 
artificial fog spreads over a fire 
quickly and cools the zone of com- 
bustion while the steam produced aids 
in smothering the flames. Firemen 
approaching a fire behind the fog are 
protected against heat, smoke and 
possible burns. Investigations are 
under way to experiment with the 
use of artificial fog in the control of 
coal mine fires. 


New Jersey's Buried Treasure 


The New Jersey State 

Chamber of Commerce has 

cently published a booklet 

entitled “New Jersey’s Bur- 

ied Treasure.” :This booklet 

may be secured by writing the New 

Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 

at 605 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

The mineral resources of New Jer- 

sey are amazingly diversified and to 

the layman, rather startling for so 

small a state. This little illustrated 

booklet gives a brief review of these 

resources and information on mineral 

research as carried out at Rutgers 

University by the Bureau of Mineral 

Research under the direction of Dr. 
Alfred K. Snelgrove. 


Experimental Mine Conveyor Belt 


NEOPRENE conveyor belt has 

been in use for 18 months rais- 
ing slate, rock, shale, some coal, dirt 
and water from the breaker of a bi- 
tuminous coal mine. The test experi- 
ence of this belt under extreme serv- 
ice conditions is now available as re- 
sult of the operation. 

The Rubber Chemicals Division of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany reports that this belt has han- 
dled approximately 225,000 tons of 
material and that the carcass shows 
very little wear and will continue to 
give service indefinitely. In the test 
the belt was heavily loaded, requir- 
ing 75 hp. to propel it at its operat- 
ing speed of 248 ft. per minute. 
Abrasive action was greatest at the 
loading end, but, since the lift was on 
a 19-degree degree slope, all parts 
of the belt were subjected to abrasive 
wear. The test appears to have been 
a comprehensive one and the nature 
of the material conveyer was such 
that many sharp cutting edges were 
present to scar the belt. Neoprene 
belts may have one advantage for use 
in the coal industry in that neoprene 
has excellent chemical resistance to 
sulphur. 


The WILMOT 
HYDROTATOR 


even higher degree of automatic control. 
mechanical features, further emphasizes the Hydrotator's superiority in coal 


preparation efficiency. 


Wilmot 
Builds Better 
Breakers 


A GREAT WAME IN 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


———» Hits a NEW HIGH in Automatic 
Control of the Preparation Process 


Now, due to recent engineering developments, Wilmot Hydrotators afford an 


This action, together with other new 


HYDROTATOR Presaratiea EQUIPMENT 
WILMOT ENGINEERING COMPANY, HAZLETON, PA. 
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New Use for Spoil Banks 


The Ohio Reclamation As- 
sociation is utilizing the 
spoil banks in the strip 
mine areas for a tree-plant- 
ing program. The Associa- 

tion is planting many thousands of 
trees on the turned-up soil in the coal 
strip areas which will be ideal for the 
quick growing of timber. As planned, 
the Association will have in the future 
a forest of sufficient trees to allow the 
careful cutting of props and lumber 
for use underground in coal mines 
throughout the state. By utilizing 
the spoil land resulting from strip 
coal operations, the Ohio Reclamation 
Association is thus providing for a 
future timber supply as well as using 
land that otherwise would lie idle. 


Navy Award to Battelle 


In recognition of “distinguished 
service to naval ordnance develop- 
ment,” Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been presented 
the Naval Ordnance Development 
Award by the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance. In addition, some 40 mem- 
bers of the Battelle staff have re- 
ceived individual awards from the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance for the special parts 
they played in the prosecution of 
naval ordnance research. The Naval 
Ordnance Development Award is the 
fifth of a series presented the Insti- 
tute in recognition of its war service. 
The Institute has also received recog- 
nition and awards from the War De- 
partment, and the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 


Cleveland Capital in New Iron Ore 
Venture 


Reports from Cleveland indicate 
that a new high-grade iron ore de- 
posit is to be developed at the head 
of Lake Huron. Although on the 
Canadian side, mines in this locality 
will be the nearest source of ore 
to lower lake ports. The property 
that is mentioned most frequently 
is that of the Westland Mining Co., 
Ltd., about 40 miles from the port of 
Blind River, Ont., and 80 miles east 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Gleveland capital is understood to 
be interested in the venture but to 
date there has been no announcement 


States 


as to who is providing money for 
development. 

The Westland Mining Co., Ltd., is 
named for James Westland Ferguson, 
a Toronto mining man, who has been 
drilling this iron property. These 
claims are regarded as part of the 
Algoma district and Ferguson and his 
engineers believe that drilling to date 
has shown the existence of a large 
block of high-grade ore on the West- 
land property. There is no definite 
information available as to the grade 
of this ore. 


Stock Pile 


Between 6,000 and 7,000 ‘carloads 
of strategic nickel, chrome and other 
ores have arrived at a U. S. Govern- 
ment reservation at Ravenna, Ohio. 
This is part of a big reserve of criti- 
cal war material which will be stored 
at Ravenna permanently as a stock- 
pile. Less expensive ores will be 
piled in the open, but Col. S. R. Strib- 
ling, commanding officer of the res- 
ervation, stated that the more valu- 
able ores, such as nickel, would be 
stored in large surplus oil tanks which 
are being erected on the grounds. 


Program of Calumet and Hecla 


In the annual report for 

the year ending December 

31, 1945, the Calumet and 

Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Company analyzed the out- 

come of diamond drilling operations 
throughout the year. The results on 
the recently acquired Clark and 
Keweenaw copper lands in the Copper 
Harbor area were less encouraging 
than indicated by reports of previous 
drilling by other interests. Explora- 
tion and development at Iroquois 
No. 1 shaft continued to show a 


‘lode of spotty mineralization which, 


under favorable conditions, might be 
considered as commercial ore. Allouez 
No. 3 shaft reaching the 11th level at 
the end of the year may contain pos- 
sibilities as a commercial orebody but 
this cannot be determined until 
greater depth has been reached. 


Production Increase at Homestake 


With the gradual return 
of miners to work at Home- 
stake Mining Company, 
president D. H. McLaugh- 
lin reports production was 

increasing although at the end of the 
year the mine was only working on 
half capacity. General Manager Guy 
N. Bjorge said ore handled was chiefly 
low grade, running $6.27 a ton, and 
was taken mainly from caving opera- 
tions on the upper levels. Reserves 
of developed ore, he said, are 18,979,- 
000 tons. 


The CORRECT rope for your mining equipment 


@ Internally lubricated 

® Made from special steels 

®@ Made by craftsmen with years of 
experience 

© PREformed for longer, low-cost 
service 


MONARCH Whyte Strana 
PREformed...Macwhyte’s best 
grade wire rope... famous for 
its strength, toughness, and in- 
ternal lubrication. 


Request Catalog on your 
company letterhead! 
170 pages of information. A re- 
quest on your company letterhead 
will bring it to you promptly. 
Ask for Catalog G-15. 


MACWHYTE 


PREformed 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 
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AllisChalmers Outlines Its 1945 
Developments for Mining 


NUMBER of new developments 
in 1945 of special significance to 
the mining industries are summarized 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in its latest annual en- 
gineering Review, soon to be released. 
In line with these developments, a 
new 60-in. by 14-ft. 7-in. heavy-duty 
apron feeder has been devised for use 
with large jaw and gyratory crush- 
ers, to withstand the impact of large 
sizes of rock and ore, according to 
the Review. An apron, consisting 
of overlapping manganese steel or 
steel plate pans and heavy cast steel 
links with removable bronze bush- 
ings, is supported on full-width steel 
rollers closely spaced at feed end 
where material is dumped. 

The head shaft and head shaft 
sprocket are integrally cast and equip- 
ped with 21 sprocket teeth in order 
to increase width of contact area be- 
tween sprocket teeth and links. 

The importance of using a feeder 
before a jaw or gyratory crusher to 
control feed, increase capacity, and 
avoid bridging of large pieces in the 
crushing chamber is illustrated in in- 
stallations where the primary crusher 
is idle about 50 per cent of the time 
through non-use of a feeder, the Re- 
view points out. 

Preliminator ball mills are, by pref- 
erence, replacing the traditional long 
multi-compartment mills for raw 
grinding. These preliminators oper- 
ate at relatively high circulating 
loads up to 400 per cent in conjunc- 
tion with mechanical classifier, the 
overflow from which constitutes a 
finished raw material product of ap- 
proximately 92 per cent minus 200 
mesh. When this short mill is ap- 
plied to the classifier circuit in single- 
stage closed circuit wet grinding, the 
flow is simple, direct, and requires 
no auxiliary elevators, conveyors and 
pumps. 

A new log washer for use on many 
ores containing medium amounts of 
clay, silt and other foreign matter, 
consisting essentially of two steel 
logs with steel paddles, a steel tank, 
motor or gasoline type power unit, 
Texrope drive, herringbone speed re- 
ducer, and reduction gears for driv- 
ing logs, all mounted on one frame, 
is described in the Review. 

Also mentioned in the Review is a 
new 5 kv. air contactor which has 
been designed for extremely severe 
motor starting duty as found in hoist 
service, industrial plants and mills. 
Designed on the clapper type prin- 
ciple and completely oil-less, the new 
contactor has powerful magnetic 
blowouts to snuff out ares quickly 
and low mechanical inertia to reduce 
wear. 
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Low-head transformers and recti- 
fiers for mine service were designed 
and built during the year. 

The Review also points out that 
large mine hoists having control for 
both manual and semi-automatic op- 
erations are receiving more attention. 
The semi-automatic operation with- 
out an operator at the hoist involves a 
de. hoist motor which receives power 
from a motor-generator set and a 
Regulex control. Operation is very 
smooth, with Regulex exciter control- 


ling voltage, current and speed within 
predetermined limits. 

The new crushing and grinding pi- 
lot plant for mineral testing—largest 
of its kind set up by any manufactur- 
ing concern in the country—was com- 
pleted in 1945, Operation of the plant 
permits treating large samples of 
ores and minerals by practically all of 
the known commercial processes, 
thereby supplying customers with 
valuable information which could not 
be obtained solely from small-scale 
batch tests. 


Good Tamping 
Makes Explosives 
More Effective 


Improper stemming or too much powder cause blown- 
out shots and excessive underground fumes and smoke \ 
—resulting in loss of time and shot effectiveness. ‘The 
Modern Way”—the use of SEAL-TITEtamping bags » 
for tamping encourages good stemming and a better \ 
seal—reducing safety hazards while giving better shot 
control and bringing down more coal. 


A new, heavier, chemically-treated moist-proof bag— \ 


the SUPER SEAL-TITEbag is now available as well 
as the regular SEAL-TITE bags. The “SUPER” bag 
allows for longer underground storage of bags, filled 
or unfilled, without breakage of the paper from damp 
or wet conditions. 


Make your own tests. We'll send the samples to you— 


Free. Write us today specifying the regular or SUPER 
SEAL-TITE hag and the bore hole size you use. 


TAMPING 


BAG COMPANY MT. VERNON, ILL. 
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Mesaba Open Pit Mine fo be 
Opened This Year 


Inland Steel Company 

and Cleveland - Cliffs Iron 

Company have announced 

that The North Wade open- 

pit iron mine near Kinney, 

Minn., on the Mesaba Range will be 

brought into production by a joint 

operation of the two companies this 

season. Stripping will commence as 

soon as orders have been filled for 

shovels, trucks, and the other needed 

equipment. The North Wade Mine 

was acquired by Inland Steel in 1945 

and under the terms of an agreement 

will be operated by Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. 


Lower Grade Iron To Be Used 


Once the snow is gone and the 
ground has become firm, it is under- 
stood that surveying will be started 
for a plant located near Babbitt, 
Minn., for the beneficiation of lower 
grade ores in that region. Reports 
are that Allis-Chalmers is building 
machinery for a $25,000,000 plant 
which would operate on ores formerly 
mined by the Mesabi Iron Co. 


Twenty-five-yard Marion dragline in operation at Wilmington No. 10, Northern 
Illinois Coal Corp. 


Sale of Sullivan-Larkin Iron Mine 


Zontelli Brothers of Ironton, Minn., 
and E. W. Leach of Duluth, have pur- 
chased the Sullivan-Larkin iron mine 
at Virginia, Minn., on the Mesabi 
range. The mine is an open pit 
which was formerly operated by the 
Inter-Range Mining Co., C. H. Tay- 
lor, president. The Sullivan-Larkin 


property was equipped with a com- 
plete screening and washing plant, 
including double-deck vibrating screen 
and an Akins classifier. The Zon- 
telli Brothers and E. W. Leach are 
well known in Minnesota iron mining 
circles as they have participated in 
the development of numerous opera- 
tions throughout the iron ranges in 
the past. 
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PARMANCO Horizontal Drills 


PARMANCO Horizontal Drills are used exclusively in the Iron 


Range for horizontal drilling. 


They are also used by a large percentage of the strip coal mines. 
The new PARMANCO Vertical Drill has revolutionized test drilling. 
Write us your drilling problems. 


PARIS MANUFACTURING (CO. 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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Solvay Sales Opens Houston Office 


Solvay Sales Corporation 
has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new office at 
847 M & M Building, Hous- 
ton, Tex. This new office 

will be in charge of Col. S. O. Taylor 
and will cover the states of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 


Eagle Picher Recovers Germanium 


Germanium is taking its 
place as one of the most 
unusual metallurgical finds 
of recent years. The Eagle 
Picher Lead Co. is recover- 

ing germanium from zinc and lead 
ores. Five years ago this metal sold 
for $4,500 a pound and today the price 
is $200 a pound with production some- 
what under one ton a year. German- 
ium is a by-product of cadmium recov- 
ery, itself a by-product of zine proc- 
essing. About ten pounds of german- 
ium is found in every 15,000 tons of 
ore. Germanium is extremely light 
in weight with unusual hardness and 
a high resistance to corrosion. Its 
major use today has been for radar 
electronic devices. When germanium 
is alloyed with magnesium, aluminum, 
gold and platinum it gives these me- 
tals new properties. 


DIG and HAUL 
at LOWEST COST 


High pile of screenings is re- 

claimed to washery at rate of 

300 tons per day by small 
Sauerman Scraper. 


ON work where materials are to be 
moved distances of several hundred 
feet or more from pits, ponds, banks 
or stockpiles, a SAUERMAN Drag 
Scraper or Cableway is a great money- 
saver because it will dig, haul and place 
the materials in one operation. 

Sizes range from small portable units 
designed for cheap handling of a small 
hourly tonnage of loose materials up to 
powerful machines that will take 15 cu. 
yds. at a bite and move this big load a 
distance of 300 ft. in about one minute. 


Write for Catalog 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 
540 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO 7 
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PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


These high quality, cast, all- 
steel spoke sheave wheels 
may be had in a wide range 
of sizes, for either single or 
double strand operation. 
They are full machine 
turned in the groove to give 
longer rope life. Hub ends 
perfectly machined to in- 
sure perfect alignment of 


bearings. May be had with 


or without bearings. 


HOLMES 
SHEAVE 
WHEELS 


Holmes’ Bicycle Type Head 
Sheaves are a heavy duty, 
light weight wheel, designed 
to eliminate undue bearing 
wear and avoid high: inertia 
which consumes unnecessary 
power. Renewable steel liners 
with bolts locked against turn- 
ing. Rim and liner full ma- 
chine turned in the groove for 
true running and saving of 
rope wear. Hub ends machined 
for true running against bear- 
ings. 
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Large Vanadium Lode Reported 


A large deposit of rough- 

ly one million tons of 5 

per cent vanadium ore has 

been reported from the Her- 

mosa- Barlow creek lode 

near Rico, 35 miles northwest of Dur- 

ango, Colo. The ore-bearing forma- 

tion extends northward beneath Bar- 

low creek and the Dolores river and 

on the watershed of the Miguel river, 

five miles west of Telluride. It was 

reported that The Vanadium Corpor- 

ation of America has taken over 72 

claims in this area. The ore is sup- 

posed to be exceptionally high in 

uranium content. There has been no 

concrete confirmation of this discov- 

ery by Colorado authorities to date, 

despite considerable publicity given 
to the find in Colorado newspapers. 


Increased Activities in Leadville 
District 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
has been rehabilitating the Garbutt 
mine located behind Fryer Hill, east 
of Leadville. This mine has been 
unworked for almost ten years and 


A. S. & R. crews are retimbering the 
shaft and a new hoist has been in- 
stalled. Some diamond drill work is 
also anticipated on the property. This 
project is known as Ibex Sunday 
Garbutt group and Sergi Zelinof is 
in charge of operations. In addition 
a new Leadville milling unit of A. S. 
& R., formerly of the California Gulch 
mill, at the foot of Harrison Avenue, 
is receiving lead-zine ore from local 
mines and shippers throughout Colo- 
rado, including Silverton and Canon 
City. A. S. & R. is also continuing 
activities in the Kokomo region. 


Better Times Predicted for Cripple 
Creek District 


Merrill E. Shoup, president of the 
Golden Cycle Corporation anticipates 
more prosperous times in the Cripple 
Creek district. Mr. Shoup believes 
that as soon as manpower is avail- 
able, increased tonnages can be ex- 
pected from the camp. It has been 
announced that the ‘Cresson Mine 
would reopen on April 1 and since 
this announcement was made there 
has been renewed optimism in the dis- 
trict. 


Hough Payloader with one-yard shovel moving tungsten ore into an International 
KS-7 truck west of Boulder, Colorado 


Silver King Reelects Former Board 


At the annual stockhold- 

ers meeting of the Silver 

King Coalition Mines Co.,, 

the former directors were 

reelected for the coming 

year. They are David Keith, Robert 

T. Banks, Edgar A. Bering, J. F. 

Fitzpatrick, George Jay Gibson, Jay 

T. Harris, Mearle G. Heitzman, James 
Ivers and Thomas F. Kearns. 


Mountain Mines to Explore New 
Veins 


The Mountain Mines Company is 
planning for 700 ft. of exploration 
work on the firm’s property located 
southeast of Salt Lake City in’ the 
Big Cottonwood mining area. Equip- 
ment is being reconditioned and pre- 
liminary work has started on the 
property. Two exploration programs 
are being planned: one on the Silver 
King vein and the other on the Water- 
fall vein. The work will be under the 
direction of Kenneth L. Fields of Mid- 
vale, Utah. 


Lease of Property in East Tintic 
District 

Chief Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, in its annual report, shows a 
small profit before depreciation, and 
the leasing of one of the company’s 
properties to the Newmont Mining 
Company. 

The lease granted to the Newmont 
Company is on a portion of the Apex 
Standard property, situated in the 
East Tintie district of Utah. While 
considerable exploration work has 
been done at the East Tintic property, 
a large section remains undeveloped. 


New Mexico Miners and Prospectors 
to Meet 


The annual convention of 
the New Mexico Miners and 
Prospectors Association will 
take place on Friday and 

- Saturday, April 19 and 20 
at the Hilton Hotel in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Horace Moses, president of 
the New Mexico Miners and Pros- 
pectors Association, predicts the Ap- 
ril meeting at Albuquerque will be 
the largest attendance since the as- 
sociation was organized. Many post- 
war problems of the mining industry 
will come before the two-day sessions, 
and the committee on resolutions will 
make some specific recommendations 
for the benefit of mine owners and 
operators. Federal and state officials 
will address the meeting, according 
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to Secretary R. H. Downer, who is 
awaiting completion of the program 
by a special committee. 


Mogollon Region Showing Increased 
Activities 

The historic Mogollon gold-silver 
mining camp in Catron County is 
showing increased activity, with the 
reopening of precious metal mines. 
Development work is expanding at 
the properties of the Silver Creek 
Mining Company. Bradley Mining 
Company of San Francisco is rushing 
construction of its new camp, pre- 
paratory to exploration and develop- 
ment operations on a major scale. 
There is also much activity by small 
operators and individual prospectors, 
with some promising strikes reported. 


New Safety Campaign Shows Results 


State Mine Inspector Warren Brace- 
well, and his assistants, have been 
carrying on an extensive safety cam- 
paign to set a new low record in 1946 
for fatalities and lost-time accidents 
in New Mexico mines. Bracewell is 
making more frequent inspections in 
every active mining district and re- 
ports that already fatalities for the 
first two months of this year show 
an encouraging decrease, totalling 
only three workers, compared to five 
for the same period a year ago. Min- 
ing companies are installing new 
safety equipment and are conducting 
intensive safety meetings of em- 
ployes. 


Block P Mine Purchased by 
A. S. & R. Co. 


The Block P Mine near 

Hughesville in Cascade and 

Judith Basin Counties has 

been purchased by Ameri- 

can Smelting & Refining 

Company. The property was former- 

ly operated by the St. Joseph Lead 

Co., who sold it to Thorson Bros. At 

the time St. Joseph Lead was running 

the Block P, a 400-ton-per-day mill, 

located on the property to treat lead 
and zinc ores. 


Gold Property May Resume 
Operations 


Engineers are making a reconnais- 
sance of the property of the Ruby 
Gulch Mining Company, near Zort- 
man, Phillips County. This is a gold 
property which, before Order L-208 
became operative, employed 110 men. 
As yet no definite date has been set 
for resumption of operations. The 
property is equipped with a cyanide 
leaching plant, a Diesel power plant 
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and a 300-ton coarse-grinding unit. 
Carl J. Trauerman of Butte is presi- 
dent of the company. 


New Mill at Superior 

Milling operations have started at 
the new 100-ton mill at the King & 
Queen Mine at Nancy Lee Mines, Inc. 
This mine is located at Superior, 
Mont., and is under a ten-year lease 
to E. G. Smith of Wallace, Idaho and 
Robert E. Brown of Kellogg, Idaho. 
At the moment, mill feed is coming 
from the upper workings of the mine 
and is trucked to the mill. 


New Mill to be Erected at Herbert 
Property 


At Herbert Gold Mines located on 
Prospect Creek four miles southwest 
of Libby, Mont., a new mill will be 
constructed this spring which will 
handle eventually 250 tons of ore per 
day. This property has been idle 
throughout the war and contains com- 
mercial quantities of gold and silver 
with enough lead to justify extensive 
development work. The company is 
considering two milling plants—one 
for flotation and the other for cyanide. 


ANOTHER JOB-PROVED DENVER “SUB-A” APPLICATION 


A 


Produces Marketable Product from 


Washing Plant Sludge 


Two 4-cell No. 30 Supercharged Denver “Sub-A’s” handle 60-90 
tons of minus 28 mesh coal sludge per hour at 20% solids. Flota- 
tion reduces ash content of sludge from 25-35% down to 13%, 
making it a marketable product. Grade of concentrate is main- 
tained without any cleaning of rougher concentrate. 


Positive circulation makes Denver “Sub-A” ideal for treating the 
coarse feed typical in coal washing operations. Positive aeration 
control permits using Denver Supercharged aeration for best 
results on this coarse, fast-floating material. 


Take Advantage of Deco’s Specialized 


Flotation Experience 


Take advantage, now, of this job-proved Denver “Sub-A” per- 
formance and of Deco’s specialized experience as ‘Flotation Engi- 
neers”... just write to any one of the Deco offices listed below; 
get a free copy of Bulletin F10-B22, “Results in Modern Flotation.” 


DENVER EQUIPMENT COMPANY ) 
Pp. O. BOX 5268 DENVER 17, COLORADO. 
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Activities at Tombstone 


The Shattuck-Denn Min- 
ing Company of Bisbee has 
commenced drifting in the 
Abril Mine at Tombstone. 
It is reported that consid- 

erable new machinery and equipment 
has been brought to the mine by the 
new operators. 


New Large Compressor af Summit 
Mine 


Two compressors of 315 cu. ft. per 
minute capacity and driven by a 135 
hp. diesel motor have been installed 
at Summit Mine not far from King- 
man, Ariz. This new installation is 
expected to double present produc- 
tion figures of 30 to 40 tons daily. 
The lessee and operator of the Sum- 
mit-Alpha Mine is Ralph L. Langle 
of Los Angeles, with Russell E. Lord 
of Chloride as local manager. 


Geophysical Prospecting Near 
Prescott 


Ernest D. Foster, consulting en- 
gineer for the Foster Engineering 
Co., of Los Angeles, has completed a 
geological and geophysical survey of 
the Piedmont mine near Cordes. Re- 
ports are that the survey indicates a 


substantial zone of secondary enrich- 
ment and commercial leaching ore in 
this area. 


Gold Area Reopened at Searchlight 


A new vertical double 
compartment shaft is being 

sunk in the old M & M 
property, one of the great 
producers at Searchlight in 

the former boom days. Rich ore has 
been found close to the surface in 
this new location and Homer C. Mills, 
president of the Golden Dawn Min- 
ing and Milling and M. & M. Mining 
Co., has been in charge of this new 
operation. A new two-compartment 
shaft is also being sunk at the Blos- 
som Mine and several carloads of ore 
have been shipped since last July 1 
when the gold restrictions were lifted. 


Placer Activities in Humboldt Area 


Lauren §S. Fish, president of the 
Eureka Hamburg Mining Co., located 
on Leonard Creek in northern Hum- 
boldt County, plans to operate the 
Anna Marie claims this coming sum- 
mer. Operation of both placer and 
lode mines is anticipated and transac- 
tions have been completed for ma- 
chinery and equipment at the opera- 
tions. The placer plants have capac- 


ity of 500 yds. daily and gravel wash- 
ing will be carried on when water is 
available. 


New Dredging Insfallation 


The Natomas Company of Califor- 
nia is preparing to install and oper- 
ate a dragline dredge on the property 
of Greenan Placers, Inc., below Cop- 
per Canyon, one mile south of Battle 
Mountain. The dredge is already on 
the ground, having been moved from 
Oregon. A large bucket dredge may 
be installed at this locality later to 
operate on the deeper placer depos- 
its. There have been placer opera- 
tions in this region in the past, but 
never on a large scale. 


Reconversion on Tungsten Property 


The Bradley Mining Com- 
pany’s tungsten mine in 
the Yellow Pine district at 
Stibnite, Idaho, which has 
been producing practically 

50 per cent of the tungsten mined in 
the United States during the war 
years, announces practical exhaustion 
of the tungsten deposit, and is re- 
converting its milling plant for the 
treatment of gold and antimony ores. 
The tungsten deposit was a “gift of 
the gods” to the United States. The 
company is now preparing for low- 
grade gold and antimony ore on a 
production basis of 2,000 tons per 
day. Production of tungsten ore will 
continue on a smaller scale, from an- 


other mine, the Ima, which the Brad- 
ley Mining Company recently pur- 
chased at Patterson, Idaho. 


New Flotation Plant at Pine Creek 


The Nabon Mining Company has 
constructed a modern 300-ton flota- 
tion milling plant at its property on 
Pine Creek, and is driving a 6,000-ft. 
crosscut tunnel which will open sev- 
eral veins at depths varying from 900 
to 1,300 ft. While this work is under 
way the company will mill ore 
trucked from the upper workings. 


Operations Suspended at Nine Mile 
Canyon 


The Daylight Lease Company has 
suspended operations at the Inter- 
state Callahan lead-zinc mine at the 
head of Nine Mile Canyon, north of 
Wallace, after producing a large ton- 
nage of high-grade ore from a pocket 
in the Nipsic vein. 


Howe Sound Developing Cobalt 
Property 


The Howe Sound Mining Company 
is developing a gold-cobalt-copper de- 
posit in the Blackbird mining district 
in Idaho, about six miles below For- 
ney, in Lemhi County. The property 
is said to have one of the largest 
known deposits of cobalt mineral in 
the United States. 


New District Reported 


Alfred L. Anderson and Warren R. 
Wagner, geologists connected with 
the University of Idaho School of 
Mines, report the discovery of a new 
lead-zine mineral district in the Pur- 
cell Mountains in Boundary County, 
Idaho, 14 miles northeast of Bonners 
Ferry. It is known as the Noyie 
Yaak district and is reported by the 
geologists to have the same type of 
mineralization as the Coeur d’Alene 
district. The only producing mine in 


- the district at the present time is the 


Regal mine of the Silver Crescent 
Mining Company, which is producing 
about 90 tons of lead and 30 tons of 
zine concentrates monthly. 


King Mining Co. Increases Holdings 


The Gertie Mining Company and 
the Marsh Mines Consolidated Com- 
pany were recently sold to the King 
Mining Company and the stock is 
now transferable on a basis of five 
shares of the old company stock for 
one share of King company stock. 
The King Mining Company, one of 
the Day group, is now one of the 
largest owners of mining claims in 
the Coeur d’Alene district. Its hold- 
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ings comprise a continuous group of 
patented and unpatented mining 
claims from Burke to Larson, east of 
Mullan, a distance of approximately 
eight miles. 


Developments in Shasta County 


The Coronado Copper & 
Zine Co., of Los Angeles, 
has started an extensive de- 
velopment program at the 
old Afterthought zinc-cop- 
per mine at Ingot, not far from Red- 
ding. This mine is a zine property 
which was started in 1880 and has 
two 400-ft. shafts, opened by a tun- 
nel. Fortunately the property has 
been maintained in good condition so 
it is anticipated that actual develop- 
ment work will be under way shortly. 


Excellent Grade Bentonite Developed 


In Kern County work on the Ben- 
tonite Knoll group of claims in the 
Rademacher district has indicated a 
substantial deposit of good grade 
bentonite from 3 to 9 ft. in depth and 
capped by a shallow deposit of pum- 
ice. The property is owned by Grover 
Kane, G. N. Hadley and Bert John- 
son, of Randsburg. The work on the 
property consists of a series of open 
cuts and shafts. 


Silver Lead Property Expanding 
Operations 


Bonanza Lead Company 
is planning to expand oper- 
ations starting this spring 
on properties held under 
lease and option at Colville, 

Wash. Concentrates are being shipped 
to the Bunker Hill Smelter at Bradley, 
Idaho. The property is equipped with 
a 100-ton concentrating plant. The 
company is a co-partnership with Ira 
M. Hunley and C. B. Gibbs of Col- 
ville in charge. 


Increased Activities in Alaska 
Placers 


Preparations are being 
made for the resumption of 
mining on various proper- 
ties throughout Alaska that 
have been idle since 1942. 

Reports from Fairbanks, Dawson, and 
Seattle indicate that caterpillar 
tractors and bulldozers are being 
shipped into Alaska in anticipation 
of reopening of gold placer mining 
throughout the territory. Several 
small dredges will resume operations 
and Diesel oil and pipe are being 
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shipped to Alaska to be available for 
summer operations. 


Sunshine Mining to Operate in Yukon 


The Sunshine Mining Company will 
begin operations this summer in the 
Yukon. Frank S. Friedle, field man- 
ager of the Sunshine Mining Com- 


pany operations in the territory, esti- 
mates that 200 tons of freight are 
going over the highway from Fair- 
banks to their property at Glacier 
Creek. This season the Sunshine 
Company will confine its operations 
to stripping with a crew of 20 to 25 
men and during this coming winter, 
a dredge the company purchased be- 
fore the war will be moved into the 
placer ground. 


| Wheels of Government 


(Continued from page 72) 


The operators have stated fully to 
the miners the status of the indus- 
try’s market losses to competitive 
fuels, pointing out that price is the 
biggest handicap that the coal indus- 
try encounters in this competition. 
It has also been fully explained that 
savings due to greater mechanization 
have gone almost entirely into wages. 
The operators have offered pay in- 
creases under the Government’s wage- 
price policy and are willing to con- 
sider joint contributions to a reason- 
able fund to mitigate hardships of 
mine accidents. The operators stress 
however that in any contract which 
is made there must be suitable guar- 
antee by the International Union 
against wildcat strikes. 

Matters appeared to have reached 
an impasse this week with John 
Lewis’ announcement that “there will 
be no discussion of wages and hours 
in the Joint Conference until the ma- 
jor questions of safety in the mines 
and a welfare fund to alleviate some 
of the human agony in the industry 
are resolved.” To this Petrillo-like 
demand the Operators Negotiating 
Committee replied that Lewis is re- 
peating himself in demanding “a 
blank check that would amount to 
50 or 60 millions of dollars yearly, 
before he will even discuss his de- 
mands for wages and hours affecting 
the 400,000 workers he represents.” 
The committee also stated that Lewis 
is attempting to force the operators 
to approve abruptly by contract, 
terms which would substitute rulings 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines over 
State mining laws, “even though Con- 
gress has refused to do that very 
thing.”  Criticizing Lewis’ tactics, 
the operators then pointed out that, 
“after gaining these two points, he 
generously says he will advise what 
the rest of his bill will add to the 
cost of producing coal—knowing full 
well that all of this cost, including his 
royalty taxation, imposed without 
representation, will have to be placed 
upon the shoulders of the consumers.” 


Silver Sales 


The Treasury silver sales “rider” 
on the Treasury-Post Office bill will 
be the subject of further hearings be- 


fore the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on April ¥. Hearings were 
held by the subcommittee on March 
11 at which representatives of silver 
consumers, including photo-film, flat- 
ware, hollow-ware and jewelry manu- 
facturers, testified that they were 
unable to purchase silver. Under 
close questioning the consumer wit- 
nesses stated that their industry had 
24,745,000 ounces on hand. At the 
hearings April 9 opponent witnesses 
to the House rider, including western 
metal producers as well as Senators 
and Representatives from Western 
States, will protest against sales of 
Treasury silver at 71.11 cents and 
insist that the metal be issued in the 
form of money at $1.29 an ounce. 

Meanwhile Senator McCarran has 
introduced S. 1943, which provides 
that for one year the Director of the 
Mint shall retain 20 per cent of newly- 
mined domestic silver received, as 
seigniorage, and that the remaining 
80 per cent shall be coined into stand- 
ard silver dollars to be delivered to 
the owner or depositor of the silver. 
At the end of one year the full mone- 
tary value of such silver, less deduc- 
tions for brassage, coinage and other 
mint charges, shall be paid. The tax 
of 50 per cent of profits derived from 
the sale of silver bullion would be 
repealed. 

The McCarran bill also provides 
that sales of Treasury silver for man- 
ufacturing uses would be authorized 
at not less than $1.03432 per ounce 
for a period of one year, and there- 
after at not less than the legal mone- 
tary value; with the proviso, “That 
no such sale shall be made unless 
the purchaser has certified in writ- 
ing, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is satisfied, that such purchaser 
has made all reasonable efforts to 
purchase in the open market, and 
notwithstanding such efforts has been 
unable so to purchase, sufficient silver - 
to meet his reasonable immediate re- 
quirements; and no such sale shall 
be made in an amount greater than 
the amount of silver necessary to 
enable such purchaser to meet his 
reasonable immediate requirements.” 
This bill is now in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking .and Currency 
where it will be considered jointly 
with the Green bill providing sales 
of Treasury silver to manufacturers 
at not less than 71.11 cents per ounce. 
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M.S.A. Redi-Heat Block for Industrial 
First Aid 

The M.S.A. Redi-Heat Block, a new 
rapid and safe emergency source of 
heat for first aid use, employing no 
liquids of any kind, has now been 
made available by Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
is entirely self-contained and always 
ready for instant use, requiring only 
one minute to reach top heat. 
Wrapped in a towel or blanket, the 
block maintains its temperature for 


approximately one hour, and furnishes 
completely safe heat for emergency 
treatment of victims of shock or other 
injury. Weighing only 22 ozs. and 
measuring only 3% in. x 4 in. x 1% 
in., the Redi-Heat Block fits conven- 
iently into industrial first aid kits, 
cabinets, dispensaries, and field sta- 
tion units. 

Complete information will be fur- 
nished on request to the company. 


Shortest Transformers for Mines 


Transformers that can be suitably 
used in coal mines need to have good 
voltage regulation. Often long runs 
of low-voltage cables are extended 
from mine-slope entries back to the 
hill where conveyor motors are lo- 
cated. In many cases, the voltage 
drops at the load by as much as 60 
per cent. 

To improve cable-voltage drop, a 
dry-type air-insulated transformer 
designed by Westinghouse trans- 
former engineers can be located in 
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the mine relatively close to the work- 
ing face. This transformer is semi- 
portable and suitable for skidding 
through passages of low height by 
means of a common hoist. The unit 
is a complete power-center, having 
high-voltage plug entrance cables and 
low-voltage De-ion circuit breakers. 
High-temperature silicone-bonded in- 
sulation is used on the windings. The 
case, bushings, and fittings are made 
tight by use of metallic seals. It is 
designed for location in the common 
horizontal entry mine without the use 
of expensive vaults for which space 
is seldom available. The use of 
plugged-type cable connections makes 
it easy to move the unit from one lo- 
cation to another in the mine. This 
transformer should prove to be of 
great value in thin-seam mines and 
effect. considerable increase in their 
output. 

A 150-kva, three-phase, 2,400- to 
240-volt power-center is only 25% in. 
tall and weighs 3,600 lbs. 


Revolutionary Features Claimed For Wire 
Rope Clamp 


A new wire clamp called Cabl-Ox 
has been developed by the Nunn Man- 
ufacturing Company, 2125 Dewey 
Ave., Evanston, IIll., as the answer to 
the old problem of securing wire rope 
in its many applications. 

The Cabl-Ox clamp incorporates a 
new and exclusive wedging action in 
its component parts. This is the fea- 
ture of Cabl-Ox which makes it pos- 
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sible to hold loads in excess of the 
tensile strength of the rope used. 
The unit is alloy steel, cadmium 
plated for weather protection, stream- 
lined for neat appearance and free- 
dom from obstruction. It is made in 
all standard sizes from 1/16-in. to %- 
in. Every industry in which wire rope 
is used for hoisting, hauling, drilling, 
guying, control cables, etc., will be 
interested in the absolute security, 
speed of assembly and economy in 
use. Complete information will be 
furnished upon request to the com- 
pany. 


Cast-Welded Dipper for General-Purpose 
Work 


Many operators of earth-moving 
equipment will be interested in the 
new general-purpose cast-welded dip- 
per recently announced by Electric 
Steel Foundry of Portland, Oreg. The 
new dipper is offered in a size range 
from %g-cu. yd. capacity to 5-yd. and 
larger sizes on special order. 

Lighter weight is the principal ad- 
vantage of the cast-welded dipper and 
it is gained through the use of man- 


ganese steel castings in the parts sub- 
jected to the most wear and shock, 
while the back and sides of the dip- 
per make use of fabrication and weld- 
ing techniques which the war did so 
much to promote and develop. 

A great many of these dippers have 
been bult for coal stripping and load- 
ing operations and are in service in 
many parts of ‘the country. Bulletin 
157, giving full information will be 
furnished upon request to the com- 
pany. 


New Safety Feature on Hoist Announced 
by Gardner-Denver Co. 


An important safety feature on a 
hoist for use with timber, steel, powder 
and other supplies, has just been an- 
nounced by the Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill. This feature, avail- 
able on the Gardner-Denver Model 
HKK Hoist, consists of a _ spring- 
loaded brake, which is held in the off- 
position by air pressure. If the air 
supply fails for any cause, if an air 
hose ruptures or a line breaks, this 
brake is automatically applied. The 
brake is automatically released when 
the throttle valve is moved in either 
direction. The throttle valve will au- 
tomatically return to the neutral po- 
sition when released by the operator. 

This new brake is positive and en- 
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tirely automatic. It will hold in sus- 
pension any load within the capacity 
of the hoist and cannot be released 
until air is admitted to the motor and 
the load is picked up. 

The Gardner-Denver Model HKK 
Single-Drum Safety Hoist has a rated 
vertical lift of 2,000 lbs. at 80 lbs. air 
pressure. 


New Moisture-Proof Tamping Bag 


A new, heavier, chemically-treated 
paper that is moisture-proof has been 
developed for the Tamping Bag Com- 
pany of Mt. Vernon, Ill. It allows 
longer underground storage of tamp- 
ing bags, both filled and unfilled, in 
mines faced with damp or wet condi- 
tions without rupture or breakage of 
the bag. 


Spherical Roller Bearing 


To fulfill a widespread need in 
many industries, the Bantam Bear- 
ings Division of the Torrington Com- 
pany, South Bend 21, Ind., announces 
the production of a self-aligning 
spherical roller bearing. This is a 
new addition to their line of anti- 
friction bearings, which already in- 
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cludes straight roller, tapered roller, 
needle and ball. 


This new spherical roller bearing is 
specifically adaptable to heavy-duty 
performance in a wide range of 
equipment. Of particular interest 
are the varied applications to machin- 


L. E. Osborne, senior operating vice 
president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of John K. Hodnette as 
manager of the company’s trans- 
former division, at Sharon, Pa. Mr. 
Hodnette, who has been engineering 
manager in that division for the past 
six years, assumes the duties for- 
merly held by H. V. Putman, com- 
pany vice president in charge of the 
transformer division, who died last 
January 16. 

Outstanding among many trans- 
former improvements for which Mr. 
Hodnette is responsible and for which 
he has been .granted patents, is the 
completely self-protected distribution 
transformer which assures protection 
against lightning and outages, and 
minimizes service interruptions. 

& 

The Crocker-Wheeler Division of 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, 
N. J., has announced the appointment 
of I. C. Smith to the position of chief 
engineer of the company. 

Mr. Smith has had wide experience 
in both the electrical and mechanical 
aspects of electric motor design. 


James R. Neal (left) and Edward M. 
Bonette are new additions to the sales 
staff at Cummins Service and Sales, 
1661 McGarry Street, Los Angeles. 
Specializing in transportation and in- 
dustrial engine installations, Bonette 
will cover territory north from Los An- 
geles to Santa Maria. Neal will be in 
charge of the district south to San 
Diego 


—Announcements— 


ery used in paper mills, steel mills, 
oil production, mines and quarries. 


The new bearing will be produced 
in a full range of sizes from 1.5748- 
in. bore upward. It is fully described 
in Bulletin 100A, available upon re- 
quest to the company. 


The Euclid Road Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces three re- 
cent additions to the Euclid organiza- 
tion: 

H. W. Hiscox has been appointed 
sales representative for Virginia and 
West Virginia and will assist the Ex- 
port Department with Washington 
contacts. He was formerly with B. 
F. Goodrich Company as district man- 
ager in the Southeast. 

Recently discharged from the armed 
forces where he served as Captain in 
the Air Corps, George M. Perry has 
joined the Export Department as as- 
sistant to P. H. Malenchini, manager 
of the department. 

Thomas A. Cantrell, a Major in the 
Engineer Corps prior to joining Eu- 
clid, has been placed in charge of field 
engineering. 


CATALOGS AND BULLETINS 


FLEXLASTICS. Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Manhattan Rubber Division, 
Passaic, N. J. Bulletin No. 6885 de- 


scribes synthetic rubber material known 
as Flexlastics, compounds composed of 
natural and synthetic rubber having ad- 
vantages for certain specialized uses. The 
folder is illustrated with pictures of 
typical installations, testing equipment 
and special products. 


LOCOMOTIVES. The Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Catalog No. 790 is a two-color 48-page 
booklet with photographs of about 30 
different types of electric locomotives, 
including storage battery operated and 
trolley types. The last 15 pages of the 
eatalog are devoted to structural details 
such as frames, bumpers, lights, journal 
boxes, axles, wheels, motors, controls, 
ete. A convenient table of haulage ca- 
pacities with drawbar pull is given on 
page 44 of the catalog. 


ORE DRESSING. American Cyana- 
mid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York 20, N. Y. Ore Dressing Notes 
No. 14 is a 47-page booklet containing 
detailed information on the Heavy-Media 
Separation Process with descriptions and 
diagrams of various new metallic and 
non-metallic installations now in com- 
mercial operation. Ores of zinc, lead- 
zine, iron, fluorspar, tin, magnesite and 
garnet are discussed and the separations 
diagramed and described. Results of 
laboratory tests on other ores are also 
described. This booklet might well be 
considered as a text on the subject of 
Heavy-Media Separation. 
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CORE DRILLING 


ANYWHERE 


We look into the earth 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENOPLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Established 1902 


HOFFMAN: BR®&S -DRILLING:CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING J 
PUNXSUTAWNBY, PA. 


Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


SCREENS and UNIVIBE RIDDLES 


Vibrating Screens and Vibratory 
Riddles, in many sizes and types, all 
priced most reasonably. . . . Tried, 
Proved and Guaranteed Products. 
Leaders in Screening Field Since 1919. 
Write for Catalog on Screens 
and Screening 


\WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO 


RACING ~ WISCONSIN 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
' TESTING COAL AND ALL MINERAL 
PROPEXTIES-USING OUR LIGHT 
GASOLINE DRILLS.. THEY SAVE 
FUEL AND MCVING COSTS..WE 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTORY AND 
PROPER CORES.. 
. PRE-PRESSURE GROUTING 
- | FOK MINE SHAFTS...GROUND 
SOLIDIFICATION FOR WET MINE 
: AREAS BY OUR STOP GROUT METHOD. 
WATER WELLS AND DISCHARGE HOLES 
1200 FT.CAP.2 ‘METER COKE QRILLS FOR INSIDE MINE DRILLING.. 
HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 


DRILLED AND GROUTED...ELECTRIC 
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CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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achieved 
through the use of 
SPECIFIC GRADES 


vel Division 
WISE COAL CONSUMERS 
48” 


use the grade of coal particularly adapted 
to their specific requirements— 


SMART PRODUCERS 
clean and grade their coal to fit the specific 
requirements of their customers—or for 
their own use. 


tons per 


acity hand pick: 


R « S HYDRO-SEPARATORS 
Hydrotators—and Stump Air Flow 
cleaners are designed for better processing 
to meet these consumer demands. R «S$ 
descriptive bulletins should help you. We 
will be glad to send them to you upon re- 
quest. Bulletin No. 161—R «a S Tandem 
Hydro Separator; Bulletin No. 162—R «S$ 
Hydrotator; Bulletin No. 163—R « S Stump 
Air-Flow Cleaner. 


ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. 


AND 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


2221 Oliver Building P. O. Box 570 
SOMPAN PIFTSBURGH. 22. PA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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Crucible ‘ble Stee! 
yania, uses 
Separators: two 7” and one U 
4 Hydrotators to produce processed coal 
i for metallurgice! yse at the rate of 400 
tons per hour: 
Run-of-mine 
i hour. Raw coal s¢ 
if ing and crushing of the plus 4” mater \ 
y proceeds at this rate until 4” material is 
q stored ino 2000 ton concrete bin Further 
sizing t© an x\" and * for the 
coarse coal washing in Hydro- 
Separators and 3" * 0” for the 
q washing in ReS Hydrotators is at the 
rate of 400 tons per hour. The blended 
i and washed coal is reassembled for ship- 
ment in river barges oF in railroad cars. 
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